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GRAPE-NUTS with cream 
33 pages or rich milk furnish 
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aI CURE 
NERVOUSNESS. 


BDO NOT TRY TO DRUG IT AWay. 


. If you saffer from ‘ \.-rve:, 
Hf yon dre ome of the counties 

of men aud werne 
whose lives are marred iy we: 


acy, are using 
= or other ce 


loll mer nerves f 
» but before ix: 


"The way to strong, Ma 
“pervesia very plain and very «t+ 
All Dhar ary ie ®t is to ¥ 
your and ask for: to 
d Take the + 
tablets according to aires tha 
and almost before you rv. 
your nerves will be stronzer, 
Eee and depresiin 

flown away; quiet, ea! 
will come to yin nuit! 


‘ee pure, because | 
of waste whi! 
the worder 
your bean oie 
will_ have onl drive: 
Iron.Ox i- 
larative—not 2 fe: 
system-weakening eathuri. 
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pe Fee: Sat night’: 
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IT HAD A HISTORY. 


A: “That’s rather a uni ash-tray of yours, 
a mere Rhode: did dou gat 08 


Phas ‘You remember an appleart rt told you my 
wife made soon after we were marri 
A: “Yes,” 
B: “Well, that’s the crust. My dear wife has 
often tried to smash it, but she can’t.” 
—-<o;eico——— 


Sus: “Forgive my pre-cccupation; I was 
a < ng of my youth 

I thought you had a far-away look 
ist aeer aoe? 


——— eo 
ee “I don’t want you for a son-in- 
Ww, 
Young Man: “No? Well, haven’t any 
—— oleae a 
ere 


* Ar what sae ecules Sin aad 
“aa Sed she the in inquisitive female of more 
or certain 


es ee ae ee Se ar studs. 
is the size of 8 cot in a goldea 
rim, the stalk and bottom of the as 


form of a cravat 
buttons on an e! roe ——, have each 
the oroakly a perfect timepiece that requires 


™Gyrenere certain worthy orders a new hat, he 
es is firmly fixed to the 


alwa: ordinary watch is worn 

in t the other being too valuable to 
exhibit in public. 

Wea &@ wooden. arm, & r individual 

adorns that member by a chronometer 

to it. The watch hes a gold case with a 

rin, holes in the screws 

are driven. it winds uw the face, clock- 


festenerse are employed, ) oa wai 
front of the coat, with an effed 
than Boe ps 


THE RAPID REVIEW for June ig eclling everywhere. Sixpence, 


To INTERESTG- 
To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. 


EARSON'S 
A@CE EXLY. 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 28, 1904. 


SSCECIIDISIT BHSD 1 
THE DEWDROP oP ON THE ROSE. 
Showing that Joy ys always Tempered 
with Sorrow. 


AN AMAZONIAN EPISODE. 


1h» eee rano voice the captain addressed 
her discon troops. 

“Cheer wu eaten bet i “I know it’s a 
trightfully “oe” climate but the campaign will 


ota i well,”’ replied the leader 
auhineees with a pout, “but the thermometer is 
undred and we're all getting freckled.” 

== 0} 


CHANGED HER MIND. 


man had been | been summoned for assault, 
and. after charge had been read over to him 
* : meee, who was @ somewhat pompous in- 
vi 
* Young m man, the ares — = is that 
tried to kiss this ge a — will. What 
have you to say fP? 

“Only this, a worshi' yahip.” —_ the prisoner, 
who was just young man as one 
could meet in a ® headed days’ Seseuy, “that I am 
exceedingly ~—r oo, that I was unsuccessful. 


When I gaze face and the lips 
of the lady who ma the change, 1 feel 
that, Trang fo Potter = in my attempt to kiss 
her, I — a paid any fine, or undergone any 
ont bet 
i amile pused over the core, and then the com 
plainant, from her seat, 
“ Your p, if you don’t mind, I shoald like 


There was an unmista 
word, and the magistrate, smiling to the 
allowed the young man to be 


ote from Dunne to-da: yi 
He: “I a D ne iy, oa “1 
thet be - declutely must have the money I ow. 


b ~~ mo: 
yd “Oh! the aor telfow 1? 


Mar. siemoreOe the mel “What are 


as eookine there, my dear?’ 


erirvod ( s"cookery” book “Don’t bother me 

“ae There book. I’m making 
recipe No. 187 on myles 

Burrvses: “Your wife is a little woman. 


‘id you work it | Add 
iy ac 3 nee 


A erva: * just one 
vau t beniet 


you 

Wilhelmina: “You mast 

Augustus a =) the use phy ov] D’ve asked 
no end of papas, and they all said ‘no.’” 


Enreaep af 
Gravionzas’ Harz, 


Onz Penny, 


e RESULT OF . . 


“Witness-box” Contest. 


Tas fascinating competition proved very 
popular, and es following competitors succeeded 
answering all the questions correctly. The 
prises have therefore been added together, and a 


agg ag oletaagar tiger 
RB. W. Thowpeon, 4 Victoria Road, Holloway, N.; 
G. ¥. Tibbett, Lutterworth orthampton; BE. 
Burt, 6 Terrace, Bellevue Road, Totte 
coven Ounheeea? i Sechane tie nee beset, Wits 
P. Livingstone, 44’ Polton Bonn » Mi i 4 
N-B.; A. B. Aldridge, 61 W. Oxford; F. 
1 70. Car 5 Bollsburs Place’ Hilmernesk 


Yes, No, Yes, Yes, No, Yes, No, No, 
No, Yes, No, Wo, No, Ye 4 No, No, No, 
Yes, Yes, No, No, Y: won es, Yes , Yes, ¥ Tes, 


a ee If the answers correct. A very la 
pnt, r = po competitors followed them roan 


PULLING WAS CHEAPER. 


A Fanwezn and his wife wont into a Dentist’s. . 
“How much do you charge for fillin’ teeth?’’ asked 
the farmer. 

“ Five shillings 

“ An’ how eh for pullin’ ?** 

“ Half-a-crown 

“ Mariar,” wat the ariory | turning to his wife, 

“ you'd better get it pulled 


hoo 
ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE. 
Jack: “ woulda’t sl she m ? She 
loves you to distraction. I knew fi, use she 
George: “She insisted on rovin, ee 
npn not —— married, hesanae he . 
of bigamy nowada: 


oe Geeiot Chat one ig married, but 
not?” 


“ 
Motu: ratey the young man, needs a 


Daughter Yes, mamme! I wah would keep | 
3 
out of sight more while he ig here. = } 
===} ee 
Lanpiapr: “ You did not wear glasses when 
ge 


large as possible!’ 
——er@too— 
“ Anp if pov 


will haga it Mea 


2” he replied, “the dd t of f 
your ‘ties age scare the frocks il -_ 
red why she 


And ever since he has 
returned hie-ring. 
39800 
Youxea Wire (just home from tho cookin 
— pi Bay. eo encouraged! I was com a 


comes,” said she, bravely, “we / 


progress to-day. But poor 
Beith! T am a ei sorry for her. She trics ren 
but she docsn’t seem to on at all.” 


Young Husband: “ must remember, my 
dear, that Miss Smith hes | n0 one to practise on.” 
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.' THE LAST WORD. 


e By Warsr J. Mowsnay. 


——a 


“ Hans you are, air! Jump in!” 
tly into the rapidly-moving 
train” tomed the accomunodating station-porter a shi 


and seated himself, with a sigh of satisfaction, on the cushi 
seat of a first-class com 


oe 1” solil “ Shouldn’t 
have liked issing fe That's the — of this confounded 
line—they’re always #0 beastly punc' 

Hes od grimly aa he drew out his watch. 


nine minutes after schedule time!” he grambled. 
“ 4 man always reckons on ten. Anyhow, I'm here—that’s 
one comfort! I wonder how many hours we shall be in 
getting to London. Not man » T trust. | Well, I'd best make 
S.yself comfortable. Thank ates Binion need = ! 
So here goes! Rules and regulations notwit! ing, I'm 
going to put my patent porpoise-hide water-tights up on 
onder seat ! 
mn Hello—what’s this? Tas Prroz-Nez—A Journal for 


Ladies! Great Jupiter, what a find! Some fair damsel 


left it h Tae ‘What sort of twaddle is it? I hope 
isnot tings : metoreadit! Doesn't look very thrilling. 
I think I’ t.”* 

He made a face, smiled comically, put his feet up on 
the ee posite tse A settled himself back composedly, and 
opened the paper he had picked up. 

No, it was not exactly thrilling. But, somehow, the articles 

dosh of quist bumour 
tion. 


“ Only 
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psodical bunkum about millinery 
aS tae ahaa eT ae bechesd one 
too obscure f low com i 
But, all roast ig Tae Prxce-Nzz doesn’t seem such a bad lot. 


lor who runs the show!” 

: Vic turned to the last page and read at ite foot the following 
inforPublished by Mesers, Byron and Gray, 619 Fleet Street, 
London, and Edited by Miss Iris St. Pierre.” 

His feet came down to t ht. 
Had * bullet whizzed throu 
not have been more com 

for whom he hunting and low for 
fe nat aes macnti | And was tne ‘Bilitreos of THs 

cE-Ngz! : 

Pitre couldn’t possibly be 
It was too uncommon. ‘ine t beni poly ioe he 
memorics came flooding upon him, P 
eycs was farcoway look that apoke of pain, ofrgret, and of 
something deeper and stronger alle! love. 

The shrick of the engine-whistle startled fro 
dreams. They were entering Victoria. 

the carriage-door, and stepped out 
platform. - 


inspiration. With a 
sigh he brought his cause of all this inward 
‘bation—THB mechanically he 
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'o the Editress of Taw Prxce-Nesz. 
Mapau,—Enclosed is a short story. Wik you give it your 


eok out for the FRESH AIR FUND collecting form next 


moger had 
the squatter, who superin 
ninety miles to the westward, had scen no reason to interfere 


But Fortune had smiled upon him from the outeet. He 
invested his few thousands in # promising station and stock, 


Dismounting, he 
little homestead and ra, at the outer door. It opened, 
and he stepped within. tering room in the front of the 
house, and which was cvidently used as @ sitting-room, the 


proffered his visitor a chair. : 
want m . 
Jou think it wise ? 


once shown iteelf. ‘ 


date? I should 
before you show me to my room.” 
oj - gp pies apron 


eyes. 
“It is 
emotion. 


have 
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He leant forward and 


Mutely the manager sigz his assent. The squatter, 


. Mg erty ‘ 


Wrex Enpire 
Jtuz 23, 1904 


pause, “ let us return to 
ve heard more,” aie 
to the room they had left, and sat down 


first to speak. 
your sister mention my name 1” he 


shook his head. 
Never," he replied, 
there was a long pause, after which the squatter 


3 
sag ie ne Soars aah x yous that I’ve been away. Is 


re t on ines 
r. I should 
didn’t do so at the outset, and that 
cry—the poor, der-_ girl! 
go back home and find her out, and 


was increasing. 


1897,” he re “Tleft 
‘ The hi started 
Harwich by the Great 


A groan escaped the *s lips. He knew the truth 
A truth—and he reviled his foll 

time he sat, with his head sunk 

lifted it and spoke out what 


ig ged beep eter dey lege pl pare 
dating myect that jealousy Webade tifabout srs 
m or . e ati t 

ch, in the about some 


course of things, 


would peely mre blown over. But very next day 
I chanced to be in the Great Eastern Station at Jiverpool 
Street and, to my astonishment, saw her in the act 
of toa . He was quite unknown to 
me, and I stood aside in order that I might watch them 
unobserved. 


“ Suddenly I saw her hand go up to his shoulder. The 
tears were in her eyes, and, bending forward, she kissed the 
ee passionately, it seemed to me—and 

bitter jealousy surging into my heart till I could 
vue 2 eS ae 
blind possessed ut I summoned all my powers 
eelf control, and left the station unseen. 7 
returned home I my belongings, wrote a 
her of my and the reason I had for 
for A la FA first steamer I could 
these long, soli 


pg Selle Na 
me !—I love her still! And 
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lamp, he went back into his bed- 
not sleep. Ho ply yg bey ea 
depress him. Oh, whet « fool had been! He 
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Junz 23, 1904 
an hour she sat still. Then she took up her pen, 
bippe it in the ink, and filled in the missing word :— 
es.” 
the manuscript in a clean envelo it 
0 ens ioaon, eeied it down and it ready for 
Then she returned to the rest of the 


“Gentleman to sce you, madam,” he ssid. And Guay 
Torrington stepped into the 

It was quite dusk before came out. The 

watched them as they the steps to the 


bansom. 5 
“ Looks rummy !” he soliloquised tfully. “ Shouldn’t 
wondeeif wo hed’e new lady can ya 


They ste into the hansom. 
ee low you discover me, Guy ?”” asked Iris suddenly. 
Guy lai 


from Sevenoaks ** he explained. 
“ Got into Victoria at 11.10. When I entered the carriage 
there I pices it up, 

or 


“ Tt wasn’t so very wonderful 
after all. People very often leave their papers in railway 


on mast You do!” said Iris with decision. “ Please 
4 cok of 
of saint-like 

«Yeey pod, madam,” he said humbly.“ For the sseond 

time you have had the last word.” 
—_——_——1fe——_—__— 
ONLY ONE CONDITION. 

F ( eminent musi- 
cian): “I shall want you to three or pieces 
t next R 
* Eminent Musician: “Do you prefer a, 

thoven, something less c p’ 

Fashionable Hostess: “Oh, anything will do that’s 


look at the clock. She com- 
plained that the clock had been silent all day, and she 


“Well, what is it?’ he 
“It wants winding ant ed I 


*Waur, did you buy with thet Money your uncle 


Bt it all f ee aiuatiatisici 
C7 or a 
Pe dear sir, I never was much good st bareatss, 


THE RAPID REVIEW for June is soiling everywhore. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
TOY MONKEYS FOR SLEEPLESSNESS. 


People Who go to Bed in Extraordinary Conditions. 


Tus idea of wearing a pair of spectacles durin 
sleep is one of the p Sl sor of the man Bente 
— _ _ ~ notice i hotel = mene 

stewards, sleeping-car rs, a vi 
individuals, — ” , . 

The head of a large firm who often travelled from 
one end of the country to the other preferred to do 
it at night, so that he could sleep the time away. 
Although his sight was perfect, his last act, before 
getting into his berth, was to put on a pair of eye- 
—_ which were secured to the bridge of his nose 
A @ good spring, and with this adornment he fell 

sleep. 

Those who adopt this peculiar aid to drowsiness 
appear to age eigen twisting and turning as some 
prcrie do; y spyear to instinctively acquire a 

nack of turning only so far as is safe, and they 
awake unharmed in the morning, with the glasses 
just as nicely adjusted as when they went to bed. 

© commencement of the habit is mostly traceable 
to a difficulty in wooing slumber, and to an aversion 
to trying such dangerous remedies as morphine. 
Spectacles, when the eyes are not accustomed to them, 
have a somnolent effect, and the device afterwards 
becomes a habit. 

Then there is the lady who cannot court sleep un- 
less she clothes her hands with gloves. If those 
gloves are mislaid; if t have forgotten in 
packing, there is no sleep for the lady; no emergency 
pair will do; it must be that special pair and none 
other, _ be es peomaes poorer necessary to 
renew loves, sho suffers several restless nights 
till she becomes used to the new ones. * 

P whom Nature has treated badly in the 
matter of hair, and who feel compelled to wear a wig, 
usually take it off at bed-time, but there are numer- 
ous instances of bald. donning a wig only 


when they retire for t. The lanati 
= by one such indi viduat i is probably applicable 


in the daytime,” he said, “my 
I was foppish, and ashamed of 


“If I wore a w 
friends would thin’ 


935 


at night, when you are lying still, the bare cranium 
offers a mark for every draught, and the wig protects 
me from colds.’’, 

Ladies who would not think of going to rest with- 
out a shawl bbe. round their shoulders, in addi- 
tion to the handkerchief tied round the head, are 
frequently to be met, but the old gentleman who re- 
tires every night with his waistcoat buttoned over 
his night-shirt is not so often seen. He used to wear 
his watch-chain in the position it always occupied 
during the day, so that in the event of his being 
wakeful he would have it to toy with. 

That a deaf person should wish to have his ear- 
trumpet close at hand is but natural, but what can 
be said of those—and there are many—who actually 
tie at useful instrument to their ear before going 
to sleep 
One of these afflicted persons explained that he did 
it as a precautionary measure; suppose that a fire 
were to break out on the premises, or that the train 
were to have a collision, and he should fail to hear 
the warnimg cry of the attendant or porterP He in- 
variably gave strict instructions that he was to 
called at the least occurrence outside the ordinary 
run of things, and he arranged that trumpet care- 
fully, and fixed it in such a way that there was no 
danger of its becoming displaced. ; 

Tho man who cannot sleep unless he hears his 
watch ticking under his pillow is on a par with him 
who awakes at any hour when the clock on the mantle- 
shelf fails to strike. 

There are quite a number of persons who experience 
a sense of nausea if they do not sleep with their heads 

inting to the north, so that the brain may have the 
Fa benefit of the magnetic influence. 

It is recorded of one lady that she positively refused 
to go on a long Continental journey, after having 
bought the ticket, because she discovered that, for 
one night, she would be forced to lie in the sleeping 
car with her head to the west. 

A wooden monkey on a stick as a soporific is ex- 
tremely odd in-the case of an adult. . Yet this was the 
device to which one man was forced to have recourse. 

He had suffered from insomnia; after trying all 
kinds of tricks to induce sleep, he bethought himself of 
this toy of his childh and ar one with an 
electric battery, so that it would work automatically. 
effect, and he never vent 


the fact that the development of my brain had re-| It had the desired 
sulted in my hair being pushed out of my head. But be without it from that day. 
ONLY TWO MORE LIST 


£500 IN 


HARD CASH. 


Great Letter Juggling Contest. 


FIRST 
PRIZE, 


number o 


Only those words found in hea 
1901 to 1903), between pages 1 and 


regarding the 
will be regarded as a 


2g3. ABHILNOPST oecccc.ccssessssssesse sssees 
ngde COBNENOR scssscssssesessstescesosssssonsoenn 
agg. CE ISINOOSTU.......cssscsssssssosseseoesecees 
aghe ADBIOPSE .as..sscscssssesssssssccesnecesnsees 
ag 7: AABDOINR .ssssssssssscocseceesoensssce seve 
258. ABEOLLPRU....0+.se sos osseeeconcen neces eve 


$250 Fhize 


AND 100 PRIZES OF {I 


. £10 


rh Cc tition can be answered either 
we © ingU7 sufficient general tnterest 1s raised it will be dealt wih 
end condition. 


Example: 
UGGLE ™ fitctaisieeea. 
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THIRO 
PRIZE, 


EACH. 


£50 


type in Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary (any Edition fro 
7 inclusive, will be allowed. 7 ” 


personally or through the fe 
ag the competition = 


289- ACEHLMOST.....cccere00 00 s00 000 00+ 000 on re 
260. CEEEFFMNRST occccscos see seeses coe sssees 
eas, BIRKLLORTY scvactatectceuencuvang 
262, “AD EGIL W Woeeccecorseseee soesse cos cerene 
263- ACLORSTTT ccsccscsssse sssece cesses soe eee see 
264. ABCBBILOTTU wecccsceesessssssscssssoeee 


Gixzpence. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“Wax sxpme 
Somes 23, 1904, 


Malf-a-crown ts paid for every Question used, and 


two guineas a column for Replies. 


EE 
SE —————————_—_—_—— —— 


REPLIES. 


A FEE FOR SILENCE. 


Is any Author paid for aut WritiagP (7¢39.) 

Mr. Wirt Gerrare, the traveller, whose book on 
Greater Russia came out not many months ago, is now 
actually in receipt of a retaining fee whic debars 
him from writing for publishers or the Press. The 
other party to this novel contract is an enterprising 
firm of German manufacturers. It seems that they 
have been so strongly impressed with Mr. Gerraro’s 
power of observation, and talent for collecting 
valuable information, that they have offered him an 
engagement for a long term, making it @ condition 
that he shall not contribute to any periodical, or 
write any books. . ; 

The whole of the information which he obtains on 
his travels is to become the sole property of his em- 
ployers, so that they may have the exclusive use of 
it as traders in rag tag ets of - world. The ar- 
rangement is probably unique, and opens up a new 
savene for kedn-sighted glohe-trotters. The German 
firm are to be congratulated on their bold stroke in 
securing the services of so up-to-date a representative 
and traveller. 


THE LAST OF THE CONSTABLES, 


Whe was the Last Coastsb‘e ef Bagland? (7044.) 

The Lord High Constable of England was an official 
of high rank in olden times. The name is a contrac- 
tion of comes stabuli, count of the stable, or, as we 
should ed et Master a Medical, he Liason 
were partly military, partly jal, and partly civil. 

It ae an hereditary office to the Staffords, by 
one of whom, the Duke of Buckingham, it was for- 
feited in 1521 for high treason, and has never been 
revived, save for special occasions, such as a Corona- 
tion. 

This office still exists in Scotland, and is reserved 
for the Earls of Erroll. The present Constable of the 
Tower, of Dover, Windsor, and other places, is a rem- 
nant of the old office, and the term police constable 
indicates that the chief duty was to keep the peace. 


Where are Sheep Used as Baggage Asimais? (70467.) 

In Tibet, and among the mountainous parts of 
India, are em as carriers. The mountain 
sheep of these districts, true to its nature, is remark- 
ably sure footed, and can carry loads of twenty-five 
pounds, or even more, over steep crags and precipi- 
_ aths, where hardly any other animal could find 
a ing. 5 
In the inner ranges of the Himalayas the yak-cow. 
and the hardy mountain sheep are the favourite 
beasts of b . 8 wi nd the intense cold 
of the higher parts of Tibet much more easily than 
the yak, and can better face the stony roads. 

Sheep carrying from seventeen to twenty-five 


, pounds of bageage, and living entirely on the scanty 


ass — . by the way, accompanied x 
Buigh, famous an explorer, on a journey o 
more than a thousand miles. It is very cua iu 
the Himalayas to load sheep, high up in the moun- 
tains, with x, and then to drive them down to the 
mae where they are shorn of their wool, and return 
aden with grain or salt. 


c 


ICE IN INDIA. 


How ts Ice Formed in ladiain the Open P (7048.) : 

Dr. Wells, a London physician, in 1818, in his pub- 
lished essay on dew, was the first to draw attention 
to the curious artificial production of ice in India. 
Shallow pits c1¢ dug, which are partially filled with 
perfectly dry straw; on the straw broad, flat pans 
containing, water are ex to the clear sky. The 
water, being a powerful radiant, sends off its heat 
abundantly into espace. 

The heat thus lost cannot be replaced from the 
earth, for this source is excluded by straw. Before 
sunrise a cake of ice is formcd in each vessel. To 
produce this ice in quantities clear nights are advan- 
tageous, and particularly those on which practically 
no dew falls. 

Should the straw get wetted, it becomes more 
matted and compact, and consequently a better con- 
ductor of heat, for the vapour then acts as a ecreen 
over the pans, checks tke cold, and retards freezing. 


LAWS ABOUT LOAVES. 


were Bakers Fined for Selliag HMalf-quartera Leaves? 


(7049.) 
Tntil 1822 in London, 1836 throughout EngJand, 
and 1838 in Ireland, the baking bread was re- 
gulated by an assize, first established in 1266, which 
required that bakers should sell only loaves of certain 
specified sizes on pain of fine, forfeiture, imprison- 
ment, or—according to 51 Henry III.—exposure in 
the pillory if they infringed the law. 

The reason for thie regulation about size named in 
the question ia definitely stated in an Act passed in 
1763, in amendment of 31, Geo. II. The amending 
Act states: ‘No loaves called half quartern loaves 
shall at any time in any place be made for sale, or be 
offered or exposed for or to sale, or allowed to be 
sold; but unwary persons may not be prejudiced, on 
pain of forfeiting not exceeding forty shillings.’”’ 

At that date, it is of interest to note, the quartern 
loaf was sevenpence, but very much earlier, down to 
the reign of Edward I., nothing except one or two 
farthing loaves was allowed to be baked publicly or 
privately, or sold, in London. 


GIGANTIC SKULLS. 


Which is the Big est Skalion Recerd? (7050.) 

The biggest ekull yet discovered is that of an 
animal provisionally called Triceratops—i.e., three- 
horned face—found by an big, cor vee-y under charge of 
Mr. Brown, sent out by the United States Geological 
Survey, and now in the New York Museum of Natural 
History. It measures .73 ft. in bige chii 53 ft. in 
width, weighs 2,800lb., and was ered near a 
branch of the Missouri River, about 150 miles north- 
west of Miles City, Montana, owing to the protrusion 
of a portion of a horn from a steep cliff. 

{t required four weeks of careful work to uncover 
the skull, and gl tae it for shipment ‘o New York 
by: encasing it in Ib. of plaster of Paris bandages 
to prevent accidents. ‘ 

In the museum of the Faculty of Medicine in Paris 
is a human skull measuring thirty-nine inches in 

erence, and in England a man named Cardinal 
died in Guy's Hospital whose skull measured thirty- 
three inches. These huge skulls are the result of 
disease, hydrocephalus, commonly called “water on 
the brain.” 

The average circumference of the skull of an adult 
is twenty-two inches, but the heed of an infant of 
three months affected with this disease has measured 
twenty-nine inches. 


BOOTS AND SPURS, 


Were Spurs Always Worn on the Heel? (7051.) 

A contemporary MS. account of the Diet of Ratis- 
bon, held in 1630 by the Emperor Ferdinand II., on 
the occasion of the landing of Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden in Germany, mentions as a remarkable fact 


& Book for Inquiring Minds, 
THE MISTAKES WE MAKE. 


Price ts. 64. at all Booksellers, or Post Free { 
Publisher, A Departaant, 17 Hent.etts Strevt, Loins eye 


that the Hungarian cavalry, who rode through 
streets to the ceremonial, wore their spurs cn woe 
Pett fe Stent | 
¢ is difficult to credit that these spurs wero fixc« 
on the flat of the boot, for thus shod the hv 
men could neither walk nor stand, especially whe 
the large size of the spurs worn at the period is ¢):;. 
sidered. Probably the writer intended to indicate 
that, instead of being fastened to the heel in thc 
usual ger Migs were made to project from tho 
Hho eri of the military boot, which is a portion cf 


sole. 
Frederick Von Raumer, who quotes this jn }; 
“History of the Sixteenth ‘and Baventoenth Century 
illustrated by Original Documents,’ passes the 
Lob Aas without geen The same MS. adds 
e Hu an horses had i tails 

~ cane a. ad their manes, tails, 


GOSPEL OAKS. 
wgcoal treet arte ”? perm 
Trees, or » Tecall the picturesque 
custom of “beating the bounds” or Hinlite of city 
parishes with willow wands on Ascension day. In 
several parishes and townships the boundaries at 
many points are etill marked out by what aro called 
“Gospel Trees,’’ because the Gospel was read under 
or near them by the clergy who attended these 
parochial perambulations. 

Places near the town were visited for the same pur- 
pose by charity children bearing long flower-dresscd 
poles, with cle and choir to close the procession, 
chanting canticles as a thanksgiving for Spring, and, 
though this was discontin about 1765, some of 
the trees are still carefully preserved. 


Herrick says: 
Gale eh ae Se 
re 9, *, cf 
Me, when thou pasty go’st come — 
_ This quaint survival of an old custom is really an 
imitation of the feast “Terminalia,” dedica to 
the gt “Terminus,” guardian of fields and land- 
marks. 


WHENCE CAME DIAMONDS? 
Are Diamonds of Voicanic Origia? (7055 ) 
Originally the diamond was probably a vegetable 
exuded from some ancient tree. Positive 
evidence on the subject is not forthcoming, but the 
concurrence of such authorities as Newton, Brewster, 
Jameson, and Lavoisier, who trace it to a vegetable 
eource, must, in absence of decisive nega:'ic 
proof, make this hypothesis probable. 

The crystalline form of the diamond is undoubted!y 
due to the action of heat, and the occurrence of thos: 
stones in igneous rocks and mica-slate, especially it 
the Cape, lends colour to the view that they have 
Sern, Seeneict pain, as has been the case with 
graphite. 

‘his ig aye change may have been directly «r 
indirectly due to the internal heat of the globe, cr 
may have resulted from volcanic action. Indirect! 
it would be accounted for by the immense lst 
eyolved in the crumbling, fracturing, and grin‘in: 
together of the earth’s crust, in the attempt to «'- 
itself to the cooling and contracting intericr. 

rectly, it may have been the result of a chango in 
the direction of the internal heat, causing a fusi:n 
of the rocks of the crust, the diamond and cticer 


‘ QUESTIONS. , 

7101. When were hops introduced into England P 

7102, Is tobacco a stimulant P i 

7268. Does the earth emit light ? 

7108, Are any ants snake killers ? 

7105, What artifice did Turner use in a moonlight scene P 
7106. What are the most curious postures of men of gecius at work P 
7107. What is a cat's cradle” P 

7108, What is the funny bone? > 
7100. Why is the Pacific Ocean so called P 

7118. Have birds vocal chords ? 


| 
t 
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re 
: 
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get. Envelopes uld be marked “ the Jeft-hand 
seman, col ceuween to the Guastiene ia cy woee of tie must 
wr BR oa tha Monday of the week folicwing’ thet fos 
paper is dated. Pa: will be made ro 
posible. Halfa-crown. will 1a petd ce publication for Seen 
question received which is considered worthy of tasertion. 


“Yee, I know him. His record was considered one 
of the worst in town.” 
“What was his business? ’? 
“He was the weather prophet.” 
—_——ee 


Mamig: “Florence's love of truth amounts to a 
passion. She really goes to extremes.” 

Kittie: «In what respect?” 

Mane: “Why, she admits that her best friend is 
younger than she is.” 

eee i Gm 

“AH,” said the tourist who was visi the enter- 
prising South American Republic, pong are the 
insurgents, I presume? ”? 

“No, sir,” replied the commander, “we were insur- 
gents last week. We are the administration now.” 


2 fe 
“Wet, gcod-bye, old friend; you will never see me 
again.” 
“What! Neverf ” 
“Ab then, Adolph 
: then, Adolphus, would you mi i 
another sovereign : a 


crystals being formed when they again cooled. 
ZOUwDED 1873. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


but, too impatient ta wait for cups, took off their 
wooden shoes and used them instead. As thoy would 
have had to arrest every beach-dweller slong somo 
thirty miles of coast, the Custom House officials were 
powerless to stop this storm-incited theft. 

eg which occurs off Wimereux, three milcs 
from Boulogne, tempts the inhabitants to steal. 
For thirty ycars » after every tempest, the 
folk flock to the beach in search of candles which are 
cast ashore, evidently from some wrecked vessel whose 
identity is unknown. At first the candles were found 
singly, but now they are cast ashore in packets, and, 
though quite black, still burn freely when lighted. 

Similarly the inhabitants of Littlestone have beon 
digging coals from the sands, the remains of a collier 
wree! off Dungeness twenty-five years ago—which 
digging is also contrary to the law. 

wind sorely tempted a signalman to thieve 
some months back, but he was proof against tempta- 
tion. The signalman was working at a small siding 
between Lausanne and Geneva, Switzerland, when he 
was surprised to see a number of bank notes flutter 
down on the hedge close by him. 

He had promptly collected them and resumed his 
duties, when an express that had recently passed 
came to a standstill, and an excited fi ass pas- 
songer got out and explained to the guard that while 
he was counting some banknotes the wind had carried 
—_ out of his hand, and through the window of the 
carriage. 


Earthquake diseovers a hoard of gold. 

_ They were beginning to search for them, when the 
signalman came forward and handed over the notes, 
which represented a large sum, to the careless pas- 
senger. This individual proved to be a German 
dip nptey who rewarded the honest signalman with 
a note. 

It is not often that earthquakes incite people to 
break laws, but the recent seismic disturbance at 
Warrnambool, Victoria, was responsible for that ovil 
influence. 

Some children were passing through a paddock, 
when they noticed that the soil round the base of a 
tree had been thrown up, and that this exposed to 
view a number of sovercigns—one hundred and cixty 
in all. They gathered them up, and carried them to 
their parents, who took ion of the treasure 
sore, which, by law, should have been handed to the 

rown. 

But the treasure unearthed by floods in the 
on district, Sicily, amounted roughly to 
£2,400. In this case, too, tho temptation was too 


Wrecks Cause all Good Principles to be 
While 


Tae tide which flows into the River Dee at Chester 
was recently fined fifty shillings for tempting a fisher- 
man to steal. . 

‘This extraordinary decision of a magistrate was the 
result of an action over a fishing-net found on the 
Chester sands. The tides carry in the sand, which 
frequently rises_up into little mountains, leaving aie 
and dry any flotsam and jetsam which happen to 
about. . 

It is the custom at Chester that anyone finding any- 
thing brought in by the ebb tide is entitled to the 
use of it until the flood tide, when it must be re- 
turned. Only those who do not return it are con- 
sidered guilty of theft. = 

The fisherman in question had discovered the net 
on the sands, had appropriated it, and had not re- 
turned it at the flood tide, hence the remarkable ver- 
dict. 

The Thames tide on one occasion tempted a. man to 
steal, but, what is more singular, thou he was 
proved guilty of theft, he was let off scot free. 

A barge had been brought into Limehouse Dock, 
and there moored. By the efflux of the tide it was 
left high and dry on the banks, when several doal 
boards were stolen from its hold. 

Trouble on the rAfey. 

The thief, caught red-handed, was brought befere 
a magistrate, who, by some absurd law, proved that 
the tide alone was guilty, and that, as the offence 
was not committed actually on the Thames, he was 
powerless to convict. . : 

At Clontarf, Ireland, ee recently, the tide was 
responsible for a very sad state of affairs. 

Lying in the River Liffey, waiting for the tide to 
float her, was a heavily laden with barrels of 
porter. With high tide, however, the vessel failed 


; : f her barrels floated over- | strong for the two peasants who discovered the 
lr ghee piceey ra a the strand, hoard to part with it to the rightful authorities. 
A number of barrels of porter without anyone to The peasants were endeavouring to air the 


damage done to their ds by the floods, wien 


st temptation for some 
ard, Shams wee bee eee © _ Seg among the upturned piles of earth, they discovered 


‘airview labourers, and, tapping one barrel, they 
forthwith drouk of i to their hearts’ content 


: the treasure in ancient gold Greck pieces. 
Another emptied the porter into a bath, from 
* — ee ic 
plenon’ the a was taken ove Paging ’ — 
umed in their course, was 
chef culprit in tempting pod geo to steal, bat on AN INCONSTANT WOOER. 
this occasion thetic ma z 
local police oeust Ged Sour of the y ones. She’d waited for his coming, 
While the authorities cannot of course punish the Yet, when she met his glances, 
or hel oo el He and casts thelr contents She quickly donned her veil. 
, thereby inci otherwise steal, 
re roe are liable to penal servitude for a He spoilt her pretty dresses 
lage ine oe rete awe ite nt eee 
thi penal ion a injured complexion 
nee ies oer th Geteoes & tle Gare > But that she did not mind. 
The British steamer Frisia, about three years ago, ; 
was wrecked a storm on the rocks of Pen- His face, when it is clouded, 
march, Finisterre, when a large n' of Afflicts her“soul with gloom, 
turpentine were washed ashore. Yet, when he’s looking brightest 
should have been taken to the Customs She’s often overcome. 
tecthett' ome hema ook Kid Gaemn, Go eetl them Inter on iil te ately seule 
their own an m ater on. Bat this 
The Brest police were notified, and after an inquiry Ss eadenly donk, 
lasting three , arrested bigrvs fp ned fishermen She treasures his advances 
and twelve tr: en, who were fined from £1 to £2, Aol welesinss Oh —he tim, 
and sums up to £20 each ively. 
A storm two or three years ago n es 


only — 
hundreds to steal, but was the chief cause of 


intemperance for many weeks af 5 NOT AT ALL CONCEITED. 
It happened when the steamer Vesper, having on 
board a large cargo of wine in casks of one hu Swrvettar: “ Speaking of Smallweed, I consider 
pg ews gallons each, was broken up on the coast Seen See eee reeene MOeereing mee deren aes is 
nt. m 
zw Growned in a stolen cask. Quilp: “Then he doesn't think too much of him- 
Dozens of these casks for a distance of thirty miles | self?’ 
were washed ashore, and each barrel as it was found Swiveller: “Not at all; not a bit conceited, though 
was carted off to the home of the finder, who imme- | he admits that any man possessed’ of his 
diately set up “ house ”’ to his neighbours. abilities would be.” 
Crowds came with seme ms, Eaetone, ae ae —E Se 
household articles—unt ine was exhausted, P walls com welders do 
?, , t 
=e the Rar another fortunate finder. «te | oecelf if you seme rr _ ve, superlative, 
empty barrels. A native of Plouguerneau, who —sto— 
fond three barrels, th t it his duty to inform the| “Mz daughter has a , ap ear for music.” 
officials. He was.waylaid on way, however, “ Well, that wouldn’t be so bad if she didn’t think 
his neighbours, who bound him fast, and then pro- | she had a voice for it, too.’ 
ceoded to drink the contents of the barrels under his 


Py * ——oe ie 
eyes, without giving him a drop. 


A girl of the same village, while drinking from a | Inarm Farner: “I'll teach you te kiss my 
cask, the head of which been removed, , | daughter!” 
and was pulled out half drowned. oung Man: “Not necessary, sir; I have just 


Some fishermen of Kerlsuan found another barrel, © learnt.’ 


THE RAPID REVIEW for June ie selling everywhere. 
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CELEBRITIES TIPPED BY “NOBODIES.” 


Peers and Bishops who Sometimes Accept Pence. 


A wapy was travelling in a ’bus belonging to the 
London General Omnibus Company. Opposite to her 
a & , lergyman, evidently deeply engrossed in 
thought. 

When the conductor asked him for his fare, the 
cleric started, and then felt for his purse. He could 
not find it, and an uncomfortable pause naturally 
ensued, 

Several of the 


tittered when the con- 
ductor said, “If you can’t pay you will have to get 
off.” Then the lady came to the rescue, and prof- 
fered the required fare. . 

The clergyman smiled, thanked her, and relapsed 
into meditation. The other passengers got off the 
hie and finally the clergyman was himself about to 
alight. 

“Madam,” said he, raising his hat and handing 
her his card, “I thank you for your kindness. You 
have done me a very real service, and I am gratcful 
to you.” 

A moment later the lady was alone in the omnibus. 
She glanced at the card, and to her great surprise 
saw inscribed thereon the name of the Bishop of 
London. 

A Bradford woman is fond of tciling her friends 
how, on a certain occasion, she tipped the Duke of 
Norfolk. She was staying at a farmhouse in the 
neighbourhood of Arundel, went for a long walk, 
crossed some fields, and finally lost her way. 

At last she saw two men coming towards her from 
different directions, and from the first of them she 
inquired the way. 

“He seemed a decentish sort of man,’ explained 
the lady, “and when he turned round and walked 
with me right up a hill, and from there pointed out 
the road home, I felt obliged to give him something. 
Tho someting was threepence. f then thanked him 
and started off home. 

“Shortly afterwards the other man I had seen came 
up, and politely passed the time of day. ‘May I ask 
what he said to you just now?’ inquired the stranger, 


passengers 


” 


after a few remarks about the weather. ‘Oh, he only 
put me on the way home,’ said I. ‘And you paid him 
for his trouble?’ said he. ‘Yes,’ said I. ‘I thought 


so,’ said he with a grin. ‘I reckon you are a stranger 
in these parts?’ ‘I don’t say that I’m not,’ said 
I, i aes by at rain you think that?’ neo 
ne, laughing outright, ‘you gave money to the Duke 
of Norfolk.’ ” 

About seventeen years ago, certain boys at Marl- 
borough College were in the habit of doing a little 

uiet ching in the depths of Savernake Forest. 
This dangorous luxury was, of course, indulged in 
chiefly by the older boys, but certain daring young- 
sters also fancied themselves as “ hunters.’’ 

Two small lads, on one occasion, sallied forth duly 
“armed” in search of “game.” They had penetrated 
a considerable distance into the forest and were en- 
joying “ fine sport,” when suddenly they were pounced 
upon by a couple of horsey-looking individuals, whom 
sar d took for rs. 

ne of the lads immediately scuttled off, but the 
other, with considerable self-assurance, determined 
to brazen the thing out. 

“I’m of —,” said the twelve-year-old boy (men- | 
tioning the name of his house), and perescing to- 
wards the strangers; “but I say, you fellows, don’t 

ou think we can settle this little matter pleasantly? 

ere, take this squirrel, and I’ll give you my watch 
and chain, and everything else of value I’ve got with 
me. 

The next instant, and before his hearers had re- 
covered from their astonishment, the boy had 
vanished, leaving in their hands a ‘Waterbury watch, 
a silver chain, and a new Jubilee sixpence. 

“Well, I’m blowed!’’ exclaimed one of the men 
and then both sat down on the trunk of a tree, and 
laughed until they could laugh no longer. 


A day or two later a small registere roel, bear- 
ing the Hungerford postmark, arrived for tho boy. 
In it were watch and chain, and there was alse 


a note. 


most impudent young 
rascal that it has ever been my lot to meet, but take 
it from me, ‘cheek’ docs not ago gen | an I em 
keeping the coin you gave me for g uck, and I 
trust that you do not consider your sport was dear 


at the price.—Yours faithfully, Ailesbury.” 


HANDWRITING DENOTES 
" CHARACTER. | 


Mucs useful information concerning oneself can be gained 
one’s character told. All those who desire this 


inf and wri 
meguer vee ee ent ee and a stamped, adareanl 


Street. London, W.C. In return liad. ‘eh ahaa 
F a reliab‘o an 
character delineation will be sent, . ; 


Sixpence. 


a, 


day recently, eighty-one cases were dispatched, reprecenting 
atch of = al of Scriptures in twenty-eight different 


hance for Old Maids. 

At Silver City, Idaho, there are 300 bachelors and 
only three unmarried women, who receive on an average & 
hundred proposals a day. 

team v. Electricity. 
. Ina race of two tf a half miles between a Missouri 
Pacific express train and an electric car, the train was 
beaten by = lengths. 

rrent ° 
oe As a slang ren for money, “ spondulix ” has its origin 
in the Greek word spondulos, a shell. Shells of a certain 

jes were once he Pmetd ia? in Greece and Egypt. 

liament to Music-hall. 
"The old Chamber of Deputics building on the Bahn- 
hofsplatz at Berlin has been leased to a company which 
proposes to turn the house into a music-hall and variety 


show. 
Cure for Alcoholism. 

‘As an experiment in the cure of chronic alcoholism, a 
steamer is to be chartered to make a two months’ cruise 
with ients in the Mediterranean. There will be no 
a on . 

Cupide’ Curfew. 

‘A judge of St. Louis, U.S.A., has decided that eleven 
o'clock is late enough for a young man to stay when he is 
a a Ls best girl. After that her father has a 

t to forcibly put out. 

Coughed Himeelf Free. 

man sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment at Wil- 
kesbarre, U.S.A., had to be released because he coug 
80 usly and continuously day and night that the men 
in the cells near him could not sleep. 
No “Old Maids” in Japan. : 

Japanese law does not allow an “old maid” to exist. 
As soon as a woman reaches a certain if she is not 
married, the authorities select a husband for her, and she 
has to marry him whether she likes it or not. 


Flowers of Gold. . . 

In the exhibition of orchids which was recently held in 
Dasseldor: very there was one group of Eattleyas 
which is valued at £ sae Seago ser "> ~ ata 
lossum d of £25,000, 

of for Fifteen Yeare. 
not been in bed for fifteen years. She earned her living b 
Hager alg hair for fear of disappoi ise, and 

r res ac ‘or 0 in 
customers. 
AntieMoustache 


Sect. 
; The cawen Baptist se at Jacob’s Creek, Penn- 
passed regulations a, men 
den and against women hats. Nearly 
the members of the congregation were expelled a few weeks 
back for disobeying the new rules. 
Doctor’s Preporiptions Returned. 

Miss Mary Marchant, of Guthrie ( ), left to 
her “ dear physician, Dr B »” a box contents. 
When doctor opened the box, he found within all the 
mediines and pills which, in the course of nearly twenty 

, he had prescribed for Miss Marc! 

for the Fray. ; 

The house of Signor Luigi Carbandi, of Sienna, has 
been burgled for the thirty-fourth time in ten- 

8 SS a nae 
a ve bought two dogs, three guns, and water boiler 
with hose attached. Burglars are welcome.” 


ant’e 125,629 Prisoners. 
nt William Colebrook, the Marylebone Police- 
court go who, after twenty-six in the police 
just retired on a hed, during his 
829 prisoners thro his 
to record fines amounting, on the 


of Colombia, near and the story 
of the State in bay ai times used, 
solemnly to empty a boatload of gold into 
to se the pardon of the for 
d ‘the pre six months. 

The “No Hat Brigade.” 


bets ate am te ged ap 
wires are 
cage ‘between the animal. A fe 0 fine, tho 


‘Wrerz tnvine 
June 2, 1904, 


I SUPPORT A_ MATION. 


A Walking Stick Relates its Life History. 
How do Go? Shake hands with my handle. 
My ccnson'’s. § commenced, and I feel awfully 
ge with myself. Been in e dusty corner restirg 
"Te aerally pool know, though 
‘m awfully proud, you know, t I am on! 
part of a beech tree and cost eighteenpence, for, oan 
see, my an goes back for ages. “Goodness on'y 
knows when I made the acquaintance of man 
and won his friendship. Even when Egypt was 
great nation I was the symbol of divinity. 
aus later I became the sceptre—the insignia cf 
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ANCIENT PIPE LIGHTER. 


Iw the days when matches were nob sO common as 
are now, curious-looking little brasiers full of live 

coals, similar to the 
one depicted, were 
used by smokers, 
who et their —— 
Fiewing cabers, The 
stand was m of 


i of brase 


course, it was quite easy to renew the 

fn the general vay the pan, when once filled, would last lty 
for an whole evening. It was stood on the table and The sceptre, you know, was originally the same size 
moved about as req’ by the smokers. and shape as a cane, and when kings ceased to use it 


— om ats Sigg ome ghd eis tick, turning the 
BABIES. en wa n of putting it 

WINDOW BOXES FOR greene, RA became t re gr for them to aa 

2 Boston have | second stick, senting Justice, in the other hand. 

crap method of ring tua tnbin aw ing. | The pastorsl send, the constable’s baton, and ihe 


‘ mace are all developments of original ancestor. 

of sending them out in perambulatore to get the | NSN was not till the begining of the eightesnth 
under the c century that we dropped our austerity and becanw 
of nurses, a box the familiar article you know to-day. Yet not all at 
fitted to the sill of | ©7C°- 


Certain rich people who had no right to carry a 
sword did the next best thing—they carricd a stick. 
The dandies in those days twirled in their fingers 
long, thin bamboo canes, having heads of precious 
stones, while other wealthy folk spent fortunes cn 
their walking-sticks. Often inclosed in them wero 
watches, folding eeate, parasols, and umbrellas. 

ies, too, invariably carried us—especially in 

France. Some folks say they did this because tho 

high heels of their boots made some support necessary, 

but nothing will convince me that it was other than 
a jutus! attraction. 

ts ‘ery soon we took the place once held by the sword, 

fall out and be th a nobility, a with cverybody, and 

2 : osophers at the time rejoiced at the adoption of 

aig congo pete es prey Se se a weapon which would render impossible the shedding 


ff 
f 
Es 


FFs 


g 
H 


eRe apd 
iat 
tisk 


shields can be in tion. A cot | Of blood for trivial reasons. 
ilar descri house Pll now tell you how I am made. My first recol- 
Fort lake, Coa a " ” lection, of omaten, is as a tree. h, yon know, is 


@ favourite wood because of its absence of knots, and 


oe for the fact that great numbers of the species a: 
HAYSTACKS IN TREES. oan ta Mogi” ee eee 

os Well, then a big, smooth beech tree I made il. 

TxovcH the British farmer often has cause _ sequaintance of a bage an af eats a village tt 
o \ utiful Stroud valley. en I arrived in’ the 

srege, be is leniently dealt with compared with the | cart, three men, with the aid of chains, began to h:ul 
t come in addition to the | me on to a small platform, in the centro of which a 

t circular saw was revolving. 
What followed was awful. All three men got hild 


“ewish,” a fiying of sawdust, and in a few secon 1s J 


small cylinder I was very soon placed, and in a icw 
seconds emerged at the other end as a smooth, 
rounded stick. 

It was time now that I should receive my crookcil 
handle—I’m one of those sticks that are made «!! in 


After lying for a few minutes in very hot sand. a 
also man scized hold of me, fixed me in a vice, and tightly 
prev. ap og bound me at one end with wire to prevent my +}/1'- 
m consuming the dried grass; it is put just high 
enough to be out of their reach. 
had cooled and hardened. 


ee § Gees 
PATHS FOR PRISONERS. 
Had_I been one of those sticks with a stuck-on 


Wanpswortn Prison, London, is strictly what is handle my top would have been hollowed out, the hole 

1 as a local place of incarceration for short term | filled with toiling ue, and a fancy top ‘inserted. 
prisoners, of whom it accomodates eleven hundred, with | After this had bendened 

undred officers. The work done by the | stick would have been to ch 

e | who would work er adirng join of handle and sti: 


ting. 

Next, plunging me right into a gas flame, this n.cn 
bent my end to the desired crook, fasteninz an 
ellos | wire to the crook to keep it in place till 1 


messes removed, my tiny holes filled up with put'y, 
and, finally, to be Mn: By 
This a woman did aes stain into me w'th a 


, and clothed in 4 
hat made me quite a member «t 
od 


to be packed off to s shopkeeper to bez!" 
Ad in she wazpere of a atid. 
Great Britain the beech, the oak, 2:), 
“‘black-thorn, broom and juniper are «ll 
in the manufacture of walking-sticks. But 4 
tof | host of fancy woods are used as well. 


with balconies one above another. The managemen 

et inges firmly oe in plenty of eacosten, and each 
"= t ; i in con- 

tk col on atone uring which they must | Congo the well-known brown-thorn; while Spain s 


rood ; tha 


i pay on 6 Then thero 
the which have been laid out for that The | are the small stems or canes of some palms, such 2s 

routine is much the same as @ convict | the Malacca cane and Penang lawyers, the midribs 
prieon, The inmates rise at six o'clock and retire at half | of some palm leaves, and the shoots of bamboo, myrt:°, 
past eight. and cinnamon. 


Look out for the FRESH AIR FUND collecting form next week: 


Good Conduct R 

w the Law r 

Companies must 
Observe. 


They must Obil 
Passengers, but Yet They Musta’t. ” 


ft as V: Nursemaids, Hatters, Hosts, 
Railways —, — s, , . 


Next time you bave a difficulty in turning the handle 
xf the door of a railway carriage, or the 
window, with a view to dismounting, ask your valet to 
doit. That is to say, calla railway porter, who is, in 
the eyes of the law, expected to be ready to help 
gers in all difficulties connected with or 
—remaed from atrain only staying a few seconds in 
a stati 

The point was established by the courts in the case of 
a Mrs. Wright in 1885. 

She was travelling on the Metropolitan railway from 
Moorgate Street to ron Cross, but on arriving at the 
latter station was unable to lower the window in time 
to alight safely, the train only stopping for forty-five 


conds. 
ee When she did alight, the train began to move on, and 
the lady was thrown, sustaining serious injuries. She 
claimed £300 damages, and got them. Said the Court, 
in effect: 
me It is the duty of the company, if their trains stay 
only Sat Ee seconds ina cee to | - monger 
assistance to an: passenger who may wan ou’ 
or into the pabenf ¥ 


The ping d was too obliging. 

But if this got her damages because the porters 

had not been snficiontly 
he latter 
was a case of luggage. 

A lady had expected to be met by her friends on 
arriving at a station with ber two boxes, but was dis- 
appointed. She said she would walk, but would leave 
the boxes at the station for awhile. 

“All, right, ma’am,” said the obliging porter; “I'll 


watch them for 
At six o'clock, however, she returned to claim her 


to keep it for you was acting on 
not as acompany’s servant. He 
was obliging, certainly, but that was affair, and be 
alone is responsible to you for any loss you sustained.” 


ee oe 
usband, w! n porter, thou! , Closed 
the doe, otahing, as be did 20, the woman's gers tx 
The claim putin for was because the “ porter 
aes net give wareng Gt was about to close the 
oor.” 

This time, however, the case did not come off. Said 
ee 

“A railway nurse to 


nec tanh the eovter'| hold of 
every passenger. 
the door band was abundant notice that he was ging 
Carriages built to suit hats. 
Who's your hatter? Perbaps it’s a railway company P 
¥f 20, it would be byno means a rare occurrence. Rail. 
way companies have bought many and many a hat for 
—_ who have damaged t old ones through 
some slight mishap, not always due to an accident. 
wearing a “ topper ”"—a rather tall 
Sostegn, bal ta jae y comht bie ete the 
cau a 
carriage lamp, which enashed it Ho claimed’ puinee 
me es ee vee ee pee. 
“You por menen such a way that 
there is room for passengers,” said the law. 


damaged it while travelling. = who . 
wi e 

oi" Ware us tesht: sox tare ner ial combos’ bs 
claim your rights through being carried beyond your 


| THE RAPID REVIEW for June is selling everywhere, 


939 
HOLD THE PURSE? 


Now, Mothers and Fathers, Wives and Husbands. 
What Do You Say? 


a tion, and left without means of getting back who SHOULD 


If such a misfortune had ha to and you 
could prove the omueny to ee eecmaciine then your 
hotel bi!l would probably have to be settled by them. 

Once, a gentleman, named Crowther, 


, was travel! 
from Halifax to Hebden Bri 


on the Lancashire an 


Tarze is nothing of greater importance to married 


Yorkshire Railway pny his way had to change at | 41, than the proper management of the 
. ’ rand purse. 
oe A ta 4 came in, and the inspector | Whither the Mk be ‘sh or small, a family’s 


success in life very greatly depends upon the ability 
of tho person who has charge of it. He or she has to 
decide periodically what amount should be expended 
and what should be saved. 

Though there is Siparently no reason for it, it 
seems to be generally ae that the husband 
should be the custodian of the family finances. 

Mean or spendthrift, careful or reckless, he alone 
must spend or save it. But is it fair to his wife, 
sharer of his joys and sorrows? In hundreds of cases 
it is not. 

Yet where it is known to his acquaintances, the man 
who parts with the bulk of his carnings, leaving only 
his bare expenses for himself, is regarded by them as 
a “molly-coddle,” a man without spirit, without 
independence. 

They ignore altogether the fact that it is perhaps 
the wisest thing for that man to do, that by so doing 
‘he is leading a happier and more prosperous life. 

For where the interests of several are concerned. a 
great many men are absolutely unfit to have charge 
of money. They are not dishonest men. With their 
er money they will exercise the greatest care 
and exactness, but with their own absence of these 
qualities is their chief characteristic. 

To arrive at the solution of this ieee it would 
bo easier perhaps to ghow who should not carry the 
purse. 

First of all, there is the man who habitually drinks 
“not wisely but too well.”” He, for one, should never 
have more in his pocket than his customary expenses, 
and in his sober moments will rendily admit it. 

The wife who can compel her husband to see it in 
that light and to act upon it, will be doing him tho 
greatest kindness in the world. Wasting no more 
words on him than he deserves, there is next the 
married man whose one desire in life is to “cut a 

ash. : 

With the idea of impressing his friends that ho is 
much better off with respect to this world’s goods than 
he really is, ardless of the fact that wife and 
children may be in actual want of his money, he flings 
it about recklessly—but for a few hours only. 

When “stony,’ he retires into penitence and 
obscurity until next Ray-day. Very often he is a 
good fellow at heart, but cannot resist a periodical 
“splash.” To deprive him of his 
cure. 

After him comes the good-natured man—apparently. 
Though he cannot afford it, he practises generosity— 
not peal gd but thoughtlessly—and his family at 
home suffer in consequence. 

Then there is the reverse of this type—the mean 
married man. The long-suffering wife of thig person 
is compelled to squeeze every penny—even for her 
ordinary every-day expenditure—from her husband’s 
pockets. Their married life is one long jangle about 
money. 

This husband knows in his heart that the sum he 
allows his wife is quite insufficient for her household 
needs, but with the idea of teeching her economy he 
stints her on every possible occasion, and so for the 
sake of adding a penne or two to his yearly bankin 
account, he and his family live in continual disco: 
and discomfort. 

Besides these broad types, there is a host of lesser 
importance. There is the married man with a hobby 
—it may be clothes, old books, photography, garden- 
iug, or some sport or pastime. 

There ig the gourmand, who spends as much on his 
mid-day meal as he allows his wife for her whole day’s 
expenses; and there is tho religious philanthropist 
who invariably puts down on the subscription lists 
submitted to him gums out of all proportion to his 
aa 
If their incomes are large enough for them to give 
free rein to their hobbies without prejudicing the 
interests of those nearest to them, well and good; 
but the evil is when husbands spend more than they 
can afford. 

To each and all of these types thero is a corre- 
sponding one on the feminine side. There are women 
who make good wives and loving mothers, who yet, 
so far as the purse is concerned, cannot resist an 
occasional plunge in some direction or other. And 
though they compare very favourably with men in 
this respect, if they cannot check their pet extrava- 
gances, they are not fit persons to have entire control 
of the family exchequer. 

That person, therofore—whether wife or husband— 


“ Next stop, Hebden blige, ol 
Mr. Crowther and seven others entered the train. It 
not stop at Hebden Bridze, but ran on to Burnley. 
When the passengers arrived there, they found them- 
selves stranded, and could only reach Hebden Bridge 
by chartering a special conveyance at great a 
and delay, the other alternative was to elecp at a 1. 
They did tho former. 
claiming the cost, Mr. Crowther was awarded 4., 
his share in the cost of the conveyance, and 7s. for 
persona! inconvenience. 

Judge Cadman gave it that the company was bound 
to recompense defendant for reasonable expenses, under 
the circumatances, it having been proved thatan official's 
carelessness was the cause of tle inconvenience. 

Won't give up his ticket. 

“Come, walk with me,” says a certain gentleman to 

the L. and S. W. Railway every morning. “Not 
beonuss I like your society, but because it’s a matter of 
princip'e.” 
; Ene day this passenger is escorted from the train 
in which he enters Waterloo to the end of the platform 
by officials of the company. hy? Because he 
refuses to deliver up his ticket to anybody save an 
official at the terminus, wherens the company asks for 
all tickets at Vauxhall. The reason given by this 
gentleman for his eccentric conduct is as Pillows : 

“If I travel between Vauxhall! and Waterloo every 
morning without a ticket, I am ceprived of the legal 

roof of my right to travel on your line. What would 

ppen in case of an accident? Without a ticket, I 
should have no proof that I was a legitimate claimant.” 

So determina’ is this gentleman on the pon’. that he 
declines to buy a season ticket, which is in the nature 
of a friendly agieement with the company, but always 
takes his retarn ticket daily, and has done so for an 
indefinite number of years, 

However, if this were generally done, it would cause 
very widespread embarrassment ap companies. Most of 
the main line trains entering London have their tickets 
collected at some station far down the line. 

for nerves. 
On the Great Western, London gers’ tickets 
are gonly taken at Bristol, Bwiadon, or Reading. 
On the G: Eastern at Ipswich or Colchester, and so 
on. The number of passengers. daily left without 
“legal proof” of their right to travel is therefore very 


“You get on my nerves,” said a Vienna lady toa 
railway company ; “ pay.me £400.” This odd claim was 
put in because the lady held that, on the train sudden! 
entering a tunnel under the Austrian Alps, the shoc 
of the darkness upset her nerves, and that the railway 
company ought to light their =e ly. Tho 
Court, strange to say, sup , and not only 
awarded her £400, but as annuity. - 
passenger once ve 


the putsenger was tld he could not proceed by it, but 
was co! a 
must wait for the next. J 
“ Just put me on an extra ” hesaid; “I must 
be in Norwich for business at and you must 
Waa cer He ee eel te ac lig Ce 
was as P au 
passenger ith a ticket, the company had cabvested to 
carry him by the next train, and an extra carriage had 
to be pat on to suit him. 


purse is his only 


ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 


“Tuar is what I call downright humiliating,” said 
Mrs. Biggins. 

“ What has occurred?” inquired her husband. 

“The neighbours who recently moved next door are 

ing to have wary so they sent over to borrow our 
a -room . Tet them have it, and in a little 
while ay pralaty and said they didn’t think it was 
handsome enough to go with their furniture, and could 
I lend them the money to buy a new one.” 
— 


“Suz is full of music.” 
“Yes; what a pity she allows it to escape.” 
———_f=——_ 


Hovssnoiper: “No, I cannot give you meat. We 
are all vegotarians here.” 
Tramp: “Eh? What about your bulldog, mum?” 


ae i 
“Tun doctor has ordered me to take plenty of 
exercise.”’ 
“That's easy. Just wear a straw hat when you ge 
out on windy days.” 


—to——_ 
Neg gaa he is really in love with you?” 


asked ud. 
“JY don’t know,” answered Mamie. “He says he 
is, but his letters don’t sound a bit silly.” 


who is most conscientious, careful, far-sighted, un- 
selfish and just, is the one who should carry the 
urse. 

yi He is a wise man who, knowing that his wife can 
make a sovereign go farther tl .a he can himself, 
intrusts his money to her keeping; and she is a 
wise woman who rests contont with the family wealth 
in her husband’s pocket, knowing thereby that it is 
for tho greater comfort and happincss of all 
coneerned. 


Sixpence. 


Tue Government of the German 


Duchy of Wurtem- 
berg reaped the comfortable little income of £120,000. 
from the hedgerows of her public roads last . Her 
income from this source was £40,000 in 1878, and has 
been increasing ever since. 

For the past thirteen years Saxony has secured sixty 
to seventy thousand pounds a from a similar source. 

ium, too, understands the art of culture, 
and the sides of her high roads brought in £40,000 last 
year, with every prospect of a substantial increase the 
present season, 

Yet it was only ten years ago—in 1894—that the 
latter country began culture. She followed 
the German example by planting along the road sides 
three-quarters of a million fruit trees. ; 

Though we have not, like the countries mentioned, 
a source of public revenue along our 1 roads, yet 
there are many individuals who reap good livings along 
the British hedgerows. ; 

Spring is the first harvest for the hedgerow 


wanderer. Primroses and other Spring wild flowers are 

amps and —_ market by the ai benches. 
Then re is the fern poacher, whose profitable business 
is ruination to the beautiful Devonshire lanes. 

Wettle leaves as . : 

Near Axminster two men were recently arrested with 
a cart containing some hundred fern plants which 
they had dug up bodily a plantation. They were 
th sent to prison — the option of a fine. 


thistles for rabbi 
Later on the tender tips of the wild hop suppl 
another form of profit to the hedgerow hunter. F 
these are very delicate. Hedge mustard leaves are cut 
for salad, and the burdock furnishes tender stalks, 
which the cheap restaurant sets forth as new asparagus, 
from which, indeed, it is difficult to distinguish it. 


The 
stalk, is cut from the hedgerows 
Summer, not for human use, but a feed for rabbits. 
The rabbit eats sow thistle in preference to almost any 
other t, and waxes fat and tender upon it. 
te ee eee ee be Sites toe & aed mavens 
or groundsel, for w: ys has a mar! 
those who keep cage birds. He cuts also sods of 
turf for caged larks. 

He digs valerian, which he finds a wet 
ditches. This is not the “all heal” used in icine, 
but the smaller kind. The root is greedily sought after 
by ional rat catchers, who find it one of the best 
baits imaginable for rats. It is curious that cats, too, 


have such an intense love for same root. 
The herbalist is by no means so nearly extinct as 
most people imagine, and the row specialist keeps 


an eye open for a og 


blackberries. 
Tansy, mandrake, and such like still find a ready 
market. Many of the rarer wild herbs are in great 
uest in the manufacture of hair-washes, cosmetics, 
and the like, and with the modern cult of beauty the 
sap iat a these is ever increasing. = ~ 
uthernwood, sassafras, rosemary, myrtle ber- 
iderable demand, 


ries gre always in consi hile man 
other plants ceually weed pure éad simp 
are om ge to flavours & pag nd new 
cu ¥ 
have jntroduced into this country. —— 
In ‘the Autumn there are berries and mush- 
rooms. In a good season five 


blackberry family 
will make their two pounds a week sf pleking, cdeal? 
work six hours a day. Even larger are the profits from 
"Tie mex whe knors fis becinen dow 
man wi 
much about the common field crenhredmn. He inew, 
where to find the “fairy ring” mushroom, the real 
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champignon which has cream-coloured instead of ink 
or brown gills. The epicure will always give dcable 


These grow on the edges of the chalk downs 
ce ta booth yorks. They are not nearly so rare as is 
ces. 


Though there are so many edible and delicious feng, 
the mushroom picker rarely troubles to 
except for his own consumption, for he 
popu ar prejudice against them. 

ere 1s one sort, 
sees it. This is a parasite of the ash 
botanical name of Pol 
not for food, but for in the 
Autene ween 67 et A pulls vuzan, aml ued «a 
wei; ru smooth with pumice- , ali 
to a fat handle of wood, it forms an ect ar and 
cheap strop. 

Bracken is saleable. | 

It may be news to many that ordinary bracken is 
worth anything. Yet the young fronds 
from twelve to twenty shillings a load. Fern is used 
for packing fish, for bedding in cow stables, being 
cheaper and warmer than straw, and, when boiled, as 
a mash for pigs. : 

A small but profitable harvest of the late Autumn is 
the mountain ash berry, which, especially in Scotland, 
is made into delicious rowan jelly, and also for the 
manufacture of form of spirit. Of the latter it hae 
been said that it has the curious effect of destroying 
ihe pesery, but it seems likely that the accusation 1s 
a libel. 

When all the flowers and fruits are gone, the hedge- 
row haunter is by no means at end of his resources. 
The ditches under thick hedges are full of rich black 
leaf mould, which is absolutely un for the 
growth of many delicate plants. 

Home-made 


Pure and well sifted, this fine mould finds a ready 
market at private conservatories, when as much as six- 
pence a bicket is paid for 

It is at this season of 
— est ius a swing. 
always eye open 
ash, oak, gorse, or thorn. 
sell to the wholesale manufacturer, 
seasons, V and finishes 
local market. 

Fine is to be found in sheltered nooks very 
late in , and is collected for sale. So, too, are 
boughs of fnely tinted Autumn leaves. all else 
is gone, and ber comes, then begins one of the 
ric of all the hedgerow harvests. 

With the — of Christmas, holly, ivy, and mistle- 
toe are in demand once more, and it is the 
haunter’s own fault if he does not know where the finest 
berries are to be found, and where he will get the best 
price for them. 


aeeneneneenasite fits 
HER LITTLE MISTAKE. 


Sue had attended the ambulance classes and 
obtained the certificate. The street accident she had 
pereeely prayed for took place. A man had broken 


t ° 

She confiscated the walking stick of a passer-by, 
om ee it pg a — for splints. ‘ She tore 
up her skirt for 5 

‘When all was completed she summoned a cab and 
took her paves to the hospital. 

“Who bandaged this limb go creditably?’”’ inquired 
the surgeon. : 

“TJ did,” she blushingly : 

“Well, it is most beautifully done, but ba have 
made, I find, one little mistake. You have bandaged 
the wrong leg.” 

ee oo 

Faruen: “ My daughter tells me, sir, that you have 
been making love to her.” 

Clubberly: “I don’t know why she should single 
me out from among so many.”’ . 

ep eee 

Docror (angrily): “You put in something that 
wasn’t ordered, in the promarigtion, and on the 
patient is quite well.” 

Chemist: “Well, then, write your prescriptions 
so they can id 


E 


be read. 
comes fits 
“Do call this a band of picked icians? ”’ 
said the hotel manager to the Noe of. ry band es 
was about to en g 
I pick *em minesellef,” repliéd 


“ Ach, dot vos so, 
the bandmaster. 
ree then, you picked them before they were 


in 
8 
-spectators viewed the whole 


* 
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A TWENTY-YEAR GRICKET MATCH. 


Oddities and Curiosities of our Nationa Game. 
On June 4th, at Avondale Park, Galvest 

ued the most ourious match in the history of 
and has six Lege Lag WP ide “he 

years to run 

be definitely decided. ial 
When the two teams, all of w! members are wel} 
years of age, meet 
when stumps 
Bix years hence the 
of survivors in the 


BREE: 
e 
F 


x 
3 
i 
Ne! 
a 
se 


match of two 
as brought to a conclusion a 
Samoa. 

side of a hundred 
was being played in aid of 
of the 


i 


in on payment of a similar amount. The fi i 
result of this protracted — was over 8, 00. sn 
ve were occupied over a match whic! 
lace at Sydney, in ise between teams etl 
ew Wales and Victoria. Though the match 


© years ago, 
between the Earl’s eleven and ifty-five labourers om- 
ployed on alec od 

ears previ 4 ever, on the same ground, Ear! 
Winterton’s p tees beat a team of thirty-sevc 
labourers by five wickets. ont: 
eccentric match was once played between 
two gentlemen on one side and a farmer and his sheep- 
dog on the other. Contrary to expectations, the 


iacees vee + 
anding by his master’s heels, the do tehed 
the bell with the keenness of an enthusiast, and 


every time it was hit “fielded”? it with so much ex. 
pedition oe gene ae could only score in 
singles, havin H in compiling thr 

runs before being bow uty ete iiaisi 

The farmer “knocked up” five runs. Then the 
two gentlemen again could make no more than three 
runs between them, leaving the farmer two runs to 
obtain to win, which he did without difficulty. 

‘That was a queer match, too, which was played at 
Bishop Auckland between an auctioneer and a pub- 
lican. The | peor staked £20 to £10 that his op- 
ponent could not bow! him out in twelve hours, fro- 
vided he were allowed the choice of his own bat. ‘The 
—— a allowed a similar privilege in select- 

the day of the match the publican appeared 
with a “bat’’ some four feet square, but the 
auctioneer was ready for him with a huge ball weigh- 
ing nearly a couple of pounds. Soon splinters began 
to fly from the bat, and a breach having been made in 
its middle, the ball posed through and spreadeagled 
the wicket, the auctioneer thus winning after nine 
minutes play. 

Many matches have been played on the ice. At 
Chatsworth, the Duke of Devonshire’s seat, the Shef- 
field Skating Club played such a match, when the 
ball was of gutta-percha, and the scores one hundred 
and sixty and one hundred and fifty. 

On the fens at Swavesey, an eleven represcnting 
All England and the Universities played sixteen of 
Swavesey. While a few rs later a match on the 


ice was pla between Swansea and Cadoxton, the 
former ng 126, and the latter 341. The victors 
were much ass by the admirable fielding of a 
retriever. 


Contests between deaf and dumb elevens, and sides 


composed of one-! men are fairly frequent, but 
a match played at Yarmouth about 4 oat ago was 
more mary. 


It was between the members of two rival angling 
societies, and the conditions allowed the fielding side 
to take their landing-nets with them. Not a few bats- 

? out by means of these imple- 


ments, w was ly difficult, oe: 
a saved a great number of boundaries. 
© most extraordi cricket match ever wit- 


nessed at iaes was pla wa ere pe pee than a 
year was a tween ity waiters, 
Zttired in % 


evening dress, and the West End waiters, 
dressed ree cooks’ — j 
ayers were in deadly earnest, a re- 
markalle i of, rivalry existing between them, the 
proceedi: 


The | white aprons and the ical cooks’ hats, 
which were only kept ir tye est 


layers, but the City eleven 
by the tals of deemsconta 


huge 


Look out for the FRESH AIR FUND collecting form next week. 
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CLOGS.’ 


A Story of Laughter and of Tears, 


By ARTHUR APPLIN, 


Author of “ Dolores,”’ ‘The Shzdow cf Her Sia,” “Life’s Great Handicap,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
Cuatrern, Cratrer, Cratrern! 


Cratien-cxaT, clatter-clat, clatter-clat! All day long 
and half the night like a wooden sea beating on a great 
stone shore. Clatter-clat, clatter-clat, clatter-clat! a dismal 
song the troubled waves of humanity sang as they rushed 
ceaselessly and monotonously from factory and foundry. 

The song sometimes beats its way into Richard Black- 
shaw’s heart, and echoed in his brain, and filled him with a 
strange nervous dread, foolish fear of the countless 
thousands passing noisily beneath his office windows. The 
clatter of each clog on the stone street echoed like a nail 
being driven into @ coffin, the coffin wherein frail bundles 
of humanity were closeted, buried beneath the leaden sky 
and the black smoke in the gloomy vault of Boldham. 

The vault that belonged to him, the bundles of humanity 
that belonged to him, that spun the golden threads of life 
for him whilst they weaved their own shrouds! 

Clatter-clat, clatter-clat, clatter-clat! It was evening— 
so the gold travelling clock on the oak desk said; it has been 
night all day in Boldham, a thick, yellow night—the factory- 
hands had finished work at Blackshaw’s cotton factory, and 

rning to their homes. 
"Fer all the clattering their clogs made, how silently they 
marched down the long, narrow street! Not ono of them 
laughed or pal = even swore; their hurrying feet alone 
$1 roar: 
Rhee’ Blsckshaw rose and walked to the window, and 
drew aside the red blind and peered out. He a 
as, dimly at first, the forms of countless women and = 
toomed through the yellow fog, made more ghastly by : 
foebly-flaring gas lamps. Old women, young haere an 
airls, all with bent heads and shoulders covered pee grey 
shawls, and weary feet beneath short brown petticoats 
encased in the great wooden clogs. ee 
silhouetted against the grey shawls, their white 
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HOW PERMANENTLY TO REMOVE THE CAUSE. 


XTRA ABY SUCCESS OF THE “RUSSELL” 
‘ — TREATMENT. 
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big, tired eyes that saw but one sorrow and two joys in 
life—the factory and food and sleep. 

The endless stream of tired humanity exercised a strange 
fascination over Richard Blackshaw ; 5 sight of his work- 
people irritated him, yet attracted him. The poor, wretched 
bits of feminine humanity slouching homeward to cups of 
strong tea and jugs of cheap ale, to lumps of coarse meat 
and strongly-cured bloaters, had, during the last twelve 
hours, earned two hundred pounds—for him ! 

Every working day about two hundred pounds clear profit 
went into his pocket, and those overworked, underfed 
creatures put it there. Blackshaw threw open the window 
that he might see them more clearly ; without them he would 
cease to exist, and, at the thought, fear thrilled his nerves. 
But without him they would cease to exist—and a smile 
parted his thin lips. 

“This is my great human beehive,” he murmured softly, 
“and unwittingly they make the money that feeds me. Iam 
their king; they belong to me, the hive belongs to me, and 
all the honey it A 

One after another they passed beneath his window, heed- 
less of his presence. 

Fifteen thousand souls slaving for one soul ! 

And one of the fifteen thousand just then raised her eyes 
and looked straight into the eyes of the man at the window, 
the man she toiled for, but had never before seen. A tall 
girl, with a striking figure and a free, easy walk; she alone 
wore no grey shawl over her masses of black hair, and shoes 
instead of clogs covered her feet. A big hat with a bow of 
flaming red ribbon sat jauntily on her head. 

She stopped for an instant as she saw Blackshaw, and 
testing her hands on her hips, stared up at him curiously 
and defiantly. Who he was she neither knew nor cared, 
but the light g from the room showed her that he 
was a well-dressed, well-bred man; a rare being from the 
world outside Boldham. 

And he, as her face loomed more distinctly through the 


or inconvenience; and, beyond quite rational rules as to 
dietary, there are no restrictions at all, nor any interference 
with the usual routine of existence. 

Well, stout reader, if you are desirous of going still 
farther into the inquiries as to the extraordinary success 
of the “Russell” treatment, write for a free copy of “ Cor- 
pulency and the Cure,” inclosing threepence for postage, 
to Mr. F. Cecil Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. When you receive it, turn 
at once to the thousand extracts from letters that Mr. 
Russell has had from grateful patients. There is here some 
wordrous testimony to the permanency as well as to the 
rapidity of the results cbtained, and the marked improve- 
ment in general health is everywhere insisted upon. The 
decrease of fat is variously recorded—from Ib. to 2lb. per 
day, commencing within twenty-four hours of the first 
doses of the mixture. This, however, is partly o matter 
of temperament, and partly a question of degree, for in 


extreme cases of corpulency as much as 4Ib. has been the 


initial amount of fat-reduction within the time named. 
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yellow fog, started and changed colour, and involuntarily 
drew back from the window, but as with a shrug of the 
shoulders the girl turned to walk away, Blackshaw leaned 
far out of the window again, and again the girl stopped— 
and stared at him. 

Obeying a strange impulse, he stretched out his hand and 
touched an electric bell, and a clerk entered the room. 

“*Come here!’’ Blackshaw said, sharply. ‘*Who—who is 
that girl standing there looking up at us?” 

Tho clerk hesitated a moment and stared at Blackshaw 
with surprise, almost consternation, on his generally 
expressionless face. 

“Well, don’t you know, can’t you find out?’ queried the 
master of millions, irritably. 

“Oh, yes, sir, everyone knows her—I believe she is 
called Mad Mary in the factories. Her real name is Mary 
Dauncey ; she——"” 

““Go down and send her up here,”’ said Blackshaw, 
quickly, without taking his eyes off the girl’s face, 

The clerk left the room resentfully, but hurriedly. 
Blackshaw watched him pick his way mincingly across the 
greasy cobble stones and touch the girl lightly on the 
shoulder. She laughed when he spoke, and shook her head, 
and was about to move away when he whispered something 
in her ear. Then Blackshaw saw her eyes flash, and for a 
moment only she hesitated, then followed the clerk into the 
building. 

Blackshaw shut the window and drew the red curtains 
tightly across them, and stirred the fire until it blazed up. 
He glanced hurriedly round the room, turned ell the lights 
out save an electric lamp on the table close to a big chair, 
he pushed another chair in front of this one, where it would 
be in the shadow, and sat in it himself and waited. 
Opposite to him, behind the table, was a long mirror; he 
could see his own face and figure dimly reflected in it. Ie 
began to compare himself with the girl he had sent for; 
save that he was a tall, slight, well-built and graceful for a 


| menacing stout people are fully described in this excellent 
book. The author, Mr. F. Cecil Russell, the well-known 
specialist, writes as follows: “An excess of fat nct only 
| becomes burdensome and unsightly, but a Positive evil; 

and frequently an absolute danger. An accumulation of 
it may occur between the muscles upon the heart, causing 
embarrassed respiration, or around the kidneys, and 
persons in this condition are not only rendered uncasy in 
themselves and unfit to discharge the various dutics of 
life, but are extremely liable to disease in the vital organs. 
Those suficring from polysarcia omenti—that is, an accu- 
lation of abdominal subcutancous fat, somctimes several 
inches in depth—carry also an enormous weight of fat 
around the intcrnal organs, and are prone to tlic diseases 
known as fatty degeneration of the heart and liver.” We 
have quoted this passage in extenso, because it seems to 
us of vital interest to all who have a tendency to “put on 
fiesh,” and should be a warning not to allow the obese 
habit to get the better of than. “Corpuler:cy and the 
Cure,” in explaining how the dangers may be averted, 
describes incidentally the wonderful benefits derived from 
the famous “Russell” treatment, which has now reccived 
the indorsement of the scientific 
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man, there was no ccmparison. His eyes were small and 
pate blue, with the strange ity that they were never 
focussed simultaneously on one object, for whilst his right 
eye was fixed perhaps on the person be was talking to, his 
left would be gazing vacantly into space. His bair was 
fair, his complexion pasty ; his nose straight, and his mouth 
small, with thin, colourless lips. 

As a knock sounded at the door he started, but did nct 
rise from his seat. 

“The young woman, sir,” stammered the clerk, in an 
embarrassed voice, 

Blackshaw looked up, signed to the clerk to go, and as 
the door shut he beckoned the girl forward. 

But she did not move. She stcod just inside the room as 
motionless as a statue, gasing around ber with something 
like scorn on her red lips, but no fear in her big, black eyes. 

As Blackshaw looked at her, admiration filled what soul 
his body possessed; the firelight flickering an her oval face 
gave a healthy colouring the factory had long ago stolen; 
the masses of black hair that crowned her head were wild 
and disordered, but very beautiful ; her nose was not perfect, 
and her mouth was perhaps a trifle large; her figure was 
slight and wonderfully graceful. 

Certainly she had no business to be working in a factory 
fn Boldham ; she was as out of place in the black country as 
@ pearl on a swine’s snout. Blackshaw had felt that the 
instant he set eyes on her from his window. The feeling 
returned again as he mentally made an inventory of her 
beauty, and with it came a feeling of uneasiness—of fear. 

Her big black eyes looked at him, looked through him ; 
they were like the eyes of a dog, a dog that has been 
beaten but not cowed, a dog that could love—but also bite! 

He had seen those eyes before, eighteen or nineteen years 
ago, in a certain Spanish town. He had no wish to see 
them now in Boldham. 

“Well, what do you want with me?” 

The girl spoke, and Blackshaw’s heart beat a trifle faster 
at the sound of her voice. He motioned her to sit down— 
on the chair beneath the lamp opposite to him. She 
hesitated, and when he persisted threw herself among the 
soft cushions with a careless laugh, and, crossing her feet, 
bent her chin on her hands and looked curiously at Black- 
shaw. 

A ap ‘gual Richard Blackshaw, aren't you!" she 
said at length. 

He nodded, one eye fixed on her face, the other staring 
over her shoulder into the mirror at his own reflection. 

“You're my employer, I suppose! ** 

Again he nodded. 

The girl was silent a moment; then she said, slowly and 
emphatically : 

“T hate you!” 

Blackshaw smiled. “Why?”’ 

“Cause you under-pay us and overwcrk us, ‘cause you're 
rich, richer than all of the inhabitants of this town put 
together, and because—because I do hate you. What did 
you tell me to come here for?" 

“T want to know your name.” 

“‘Mary’s my name; Mary Dauncey is what Peter says is 
my real name.” 

“Who's Peter?’ 

The girl opened her big eyes very wide. 

“What, you don’t know Peter—Pugilistic Peter we calls 
him! He's as much loved as you're hated, I can tell you 
that.” 

“Oh! The Rev. William Peters. Yes, I know him; an 
interfering young parson." 

“He's worth fifty of you,” said the girl defiantly. 

Blackshaw stroked his chin meditatively and smiled. It 
was hardly pleasant, but it was certainly a refreshing 
novelty to be frankly criticised by one of his fifteen thousand 
workpeople—a chit of a girl of eighteen, whom he could buy 
body and soul. 

“T¢ I chose to close the works to-morrow you'd starve,” 
he said slowly. 

“And if we chose to go out on strike you'd starve,” the 
girl replied stolidly. 

Blackshaw rose and stood with his back to the fire. He 
did not like Mary Dauncey’s steady gaze. 

“Well, what do you want with me—-what did you have 
me up for?’ she said again. 

“Oh, a whim, I suppose,” be answered lightly. “You 
looked different to the others; you looked out of place down 
theve in the street. Why don’t you wear a shaw] over your 
head, like the others, and clogs on your feet?” 

“Cause I prefer a bat and my feet look better in shoes! 
Why do you sit in this comfortable room instead of 
into the mill and seeing if we're properly treated!" 

Blackshaw took no notice of the question. He was not 
listening to the girl; he was thinking, groping in the past. 

“*You are not English,” be said, after a moment's silence; 


“surely 3 were Spanish.” 

“My Kither was English,” cried the girl, jamping up. 
* My mother was Spanish, but he wes English—curse him !"’ 

Blackshaw’s face grew very white. 

“What was your mother’s name! '’ he said quietly. 

“Maria, I believe,” the girl replied in a softer voice. 
**But I never saw her; she died when I was born.” 

She turned her back cn Blackshaw and walked across the 
room, looking at the furniture and pictures, touching the 
eelicately-papered walls, and watching ber reflection in the 

‘mirror. 
ve ecksbaw watched her, with varying expressions passing 
ecreas his face. 
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He could not make up his mind what to say, still less 
what to do. Suddenly, unexpectedly, he found himself at 
the cross roads of his life, and be had only a few moments 
to decide which road to take, 


shaw replied, com with Fate by 

road for the moment. ‘‘I want to know if a like a 

better position—as ter or in my office? ’’ 
The girl laughed . DoT look like it? No, thanks; 


I prefer my freedom outside with the others! Give us all 
better wages and less work, that’s all we want.” 

.“T can give you better wages and easier work—more 
tefined work in more surroundings.’ 

The girl hesitated, and drew closer to Blackshaw and 
looked hard at him, 
ue she said shortly. ‘“‘Why will you give me 
t g, ? iT) 

**Don’t ask questions, but answer me.” 

Ben en ee ee, le factory with the 
oO rs.’ 

Blackshaw bit his lip. 

“You can’t do that, you must accept my offer. You will 
be able to dress decently and have more leisure than you 
have now. You must accept, do you hear?’ 

ag — flipped her fingers in his face. 
‘Must, ! We may be ves in the factory 
but we're free outside.’’ ¥ ici ' 

She strode towards the door with an easy swing. 

“*Stop!"’ cried Blackshaw. ‘If you refuse my offer, I 
shal] have you turned out of the factory. In futare, you 
must work in the offices, where and with whom I choose 
to place you, or you must leave altogether.” 

The girl turned on him fiercely, savagely. 

“You daren’t!’’ she hissed between her teeth. 
daren’t sack me. They wouldn't let you.” 

Blackshaw laughed. ‘‘They—who!’’ 

, She waved her hand towards the town wrapped in yellow 
og. 

“Your people! My people! There are fifteen thousand 
of us, remember, and there’s only one of you. We stick to 
one another, but who'll stick to you?”’ 

Blackshaw shrugged his shoulders, 

‘**You can make up your mind to-night. Either you do 
as I wish, or you leave the factory, you leave Boldham !”’ 

For answer, Mary Dauncey laughed loudly, and flung open 
the door. 

As she did so a young man entered the room, but stopped 
short with an exclamation of surprise on secing her. 

‘Hullo, Evans! Come in!" cried Blackshaw in a voice 
scarcely under control. ‘“‘What are you doing in this 
infernal place to-day! ’’ 

The man did not reply. He took his hat off and stood 
aside, holding the door open for the girl to pass, looking at 
her with undisguised admiration. She, too, looked at him, 
a ae Log Ste ne ea Srey ea ee 
smile, 

“Thanks!'’ she said simply, and ran quickly down the 
stairs into the street. 

Nearly all the factory hands and workpeople had dis- 
appeared, only a few loiterers loomed through the fog. 
Mary Dauncey strode swiftly along, keeping in the centre 
of the street, and carefully avoiding passers-by. 

When she reached the lower part of the town, where shops 
shouted cheap wares beneath flaring gas-jets, she had to 
make her way through half the inhabitants of Boldham, 
who were busy marketing or paying cursory visits from 
pub to pub, or lounging aimlessly about, uncertain whether 
to exchange the damp, yellow gloom of the streets for the 
darker and silent gloom of their dwellings. 

Here and there a man or a woman recognised her, and 
shouted aloud her name or caught her by the arm, but she 
flung them off and hurried on, on to the steep stone hill that 
led to 195 Paradise Lane, her home. 

She wanted to be alone, 

Solitude had always been her best friend, almost her only 
friend; solitude had always some consolation and comfort 
to offer her sweeter and more real than the incoherent 
mutterings of dull humanity. ; : 

She pushed open the door of 195 and dashed up the 
staircase, nearly knocking over a massive bundle of rags 
from which protruded a female head and two arms. 

“Now, then, what's the hurry—the whole ‘onse don't 
belong to you, do it?”’ 


“You 


‘Sorry !"* gasped the girl, trying to squeeze past. 
“What's hup?!" queried the bundle, by name Mrs. 
Mumphy. “’Ad a row!” 


“Yes, they've chucked me. Let me " 

“They’ve chucked you—who? Not wi” 
“Yes! Can't you let me pass? ”’ 

Mrs. Mumphy’s bundlesome body entirely blocked the 


narrow stairway. 

“I knew it would come,” she said dolefully. ‘That's 
your hindependent sirs and quick tongue—an’ just look at 
el lll aaa What did I 
tell yer 

The girl said under her breath and charged 
Mrs. Mumphy dead centre, with the result that 
gave way, and the bundle doubled up and sat down 


“Ho, you vizen!"’ gacped the fallen Mumphy, as her 
breath came and went spesmodically. “And Mr. Peters 
waiting to see you in the kitchen an@ everything ! 
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The girl had reached her Bedroom door, the room { 
was her whole home, in fact, but, as she heard Petent 
name, she stopped short, and the colour rushed to her pa'e 


“Mr. Peters! I can't see him now. Tell him I’m--il],” 
She rushed into her room and banged the door behind her. 
Groping in the darkness, she found a box of matches and 
lit @ solitary candle stuck in a broken bit of china, which 
"Rough . taking 0 i 
hat off, she threw it across the roo 
kicked off her shoes, and fell face downwards on the bed, 


stifling her sobs in the lumpy pillows. - 


A knock sounded at the door, but the girl did not hear 


it. Presently it was repeated and she raised her head 
Again it sounded, and she rose softly and crept across ihe 
room, 


“Yes. Who is it?” ; 

‘*William Peters. May I come in?” 

“In a minute.” 

Picking a bit of looking-glass up from the table, M 
attempted to put her hair somewhat in order. She re 


took off her jacket and changed her working petticoat fur 


a cleaner one. 

From the hidden recesses of a drawer she produced a 
pretty pair of shoes, which she put on her feet, and a piece 
of chiffon, which she tied round her neck. She hurriedly 
washed her face and hands. 

‘Come in. I'm sorry I’ve been so long, but——"’ 

The Reverend William Peters, popularly known in Bold- 
ham society as Pugilistic Peter, entered the room, 

He was short, but well-built, with strong, irregular 
features and short grey hair, though his age was scarcely 
thirty. He had brown eyes and a sensitive mouth. 

“I hope I'm not disturbing you,’ he said nervously, 
standing just outside the door; ‘but I called to see you 
half-an-hour ago.’’ 

“And you've been waiting all this time. Why do you 
bother about me?”’ 

“*I don’t know why I called to-day. TI somehew felt you 
might want me. Perhaps I was wrong.”’ 

“No, you was right,” Mary said, looking anywhere but 
at the parson. ‘‘Sit down, won't you?” 

She thrust the solitary chair before the empty grate. 

“No, you must sit there. You've been working al! day, 
standing. I like the floor. You ought to know by this 
time I always sit on the floor !’’ 

He gently, but firmly, thrust her into the chair; then he 
brought the lumpy pillow from the bed and put it egainst 
her back, and she did not dare protest. 

“How cold your hands are!’’ he said. 

“Tis cold to-day.” 

“Have you had your supper!” 

“Not yet. I’m not hungry,’’ hastily. 

The parson walked round the room. It was less orderly 
than usual, but the signs of a pathetic attempt at a certain 
instinctive refinement and cleanliness were still apparent. 

A clean toilet-cover, which cost 23d., covered the 
dilapidated chest of drawers. A penny vase held a penny 
bunch of fresh flowers. A cheap print of one of Alma 
Tadema’s pictures was nailed over the fireplace in a brown- 
paper frame, and a photograph of a famous French dancer 
smiled sarcastically from a twopenny brass frame. ‘The 
mildewed wall-paper was hidden where possible, and the 
carpet was clean, as was the bed with its cheap lace 


covering. 

‘“‘Something’s happened, Mary; you've been crying! 
You're not well.” 

“I'm a bit tired, I expect,’’ she replied carelessly. 

“Ts it true that you are going to be discharged !"’ 

The girl nodded. 

The parson frowned. . 
‘Don't let that worry you. I'll see Blackshaw—-Black- 
shaw himself. I know'him. He'll see that you're not seut 
away.” 
“T have seen him. It’s he who's sent me away—he him- 
self. But I don’t mind, not a bit!’’ She shivered as she 
spoke, and folded her arms across her breast. ‘‘But I hate 
him!" 

The parson did not speak, but walked slowly out of ihe 
room. 


i 
i 


“If you don’t sit down I shall go away,’ said the parson 

“There, that’s » bit more cheerful, isn’t it’ 
in a few minutes, and then you siall 

Where's your supper!’ 

kipper for supper, but I don’t want it yet.” 

. Ci ponies and failed. 

Mary to " > 

The Reverend William Peters moved towards the door. 

“ Here's the money, if you're going to fetch it,’* the girl 


parson hesitated a moment, then took the three half- 

she held towards him. 

But he returned in five minutes with a thick muttcn chop, 
he and began to fry. 

‘was more than three halfpence,” Mary said, 

watching him, whilst the colour leapt te her cheeks. 
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“TI know the butcher,” orpa the —_ trying to 
void the barning grease which spurted from the pan. 
. The girl watched him in silence fcr some mements. 
Then she said, almost resentfully : 

“It's ridiculous your coming here lighting my fire and 
cooking my supper—as if I couldn’t do it myself! Why 
ain't you like other parsons—the one I remember afore you 
came? Why re  < us tracts instead of mutton 
chops, and tell us hell instead of burning yourself 
over the fire?’’ 

The parson didn’t reply at once, and when he did he spoke 
to himself. 

He said : ‘What's the good of sowing seeds where there 
isn’t any soil? Make the soil and prepare it first.’’ 

One side of the chop was done, and as he turned 
it over it fell, and the fat spurted up and burnt his face, 
and he smothered an imprecation, and then felt scrry he'd 


When it was done, Mary laid an apclogy for a cloth on 
the table, and the parson watched her eat the chop. 

She ate every scrap of it. 

‘What have you been doing all day!'’ she said, when she 
had finished, looking at the reverend gentleman, as he sat 
on the floor nursing his legs, the firelight playing hide and 
seek across his face. 

“We had service this morning, you knew, at six-thirty— 
that is to say, I held a service in the church. No one else 
attended save Plumage, the sexton; of course, he's paid.” 

““Wasn't no one there?’? - 

“‘No; how could they come ’—they have sc little time,’ 
he added, apologetically. ‘‘The factory and the mill and 
the foundry claim all their time. But I’ve got to hold s 
service, you know, and I daresay it is better for me to pray 
in the church than in my own room. Only Plumage always 
interrupts my prayers when the church is empty; he says 
Amen so loudly.” 

“Tf I'd remembered, I'd have come,” whispered the gir). 

““Come on Sunday—Sunday evening, and bring all the 
friends you can. I can’t expect any of you to come in the 
morning; you want to rest. Besides, next Sunday evening 
I’ve a special sermon-—I'm going over Blackshaw’s factory 
to-morrow, and Mr. Evans’ foundry, tco, with a party of 
their friends. I’ve never been over a factory or foundry 
yet, you know; I’ve never had time, though I ought to 


have gone; it would have given me a better — into 
your lives and characters and enlarged my sympathies.’ 


“Sympathy! You're crammed full cf it,’ said Mary 
softy. ‘‘What did you do after service!’ 

“*Well I—er—I had to spend my day with Bagshot’s 
children. Bagshot’s wife has been drinking, you know, and 
was sent to prison yesterday, and Bagshot, of course, is 


of admiration and anger in her voice. 


up brightly now. 


will go near ‘em now.” 


“I don't feel troubled now.” 


Mary shook her head, 


his feet, whilst his eyes blazed. 


muttered. 


in the wrong place! ’’ 


the foundry !’’ 
‘Who's going besides yourself !"’ 


“No; I don’t want to speak to no one!’’ 
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were afraid to interfere——" he broke off abruptly, and 

meditatively dug his fingers into a hole in the carpet, 
“You've been looking after them kids all day—them kids 

as can hardly toddle,”” Mary eaid, with s peculiar mixture 


The parson’s cheeks grew very red—the fire had burnt 


“Them kids of the Bagshots,”” continued the girl, ‘‘the 
Bagshots as are always on the drink, that not a decent soul 


“Then I went for a walk, right up on the hill—there’s 
quis a nice breeze up there sometimes—and, coming down, 

called in at the hospital to see Beal, who lost his hand at 
Evans’ iron feundry—one of his mates threw some liquid 
metal at him; in fun, of course. He's getting on nicely. 
Then I paid my round of visits; it was an afterthought, 
but something seemed to tell me you were in trouble.’ 


“That's right. As I said, I shall see Blackshaw 
to-morrow, and I'll make it all right with him.” 


“You can’t make it all right. He wants me to work in 
his office—be a clerk, or something—and I refused, ‘cause I 
felt I hated him, so he said he’d have me chucked 


The parson’s mouth shut with a snap, and he jumped to 


“It can’t be!’’ he ejaculated. “T'll—I'll have him—— 
No, no, the idea is preposterous, I’m wronging him!'’ he 


He looked at Mary—so strangely unlike a Boldhamian, 
so strangely beautiful and comparatively refined; he looked 
round the little room again, a kind of undeveloped photo- 
gtaph of her inner inarticulate self, and he frowned and 
sighed, whilst his brain whispered to his soul : ‘‘I am right, 
there is some mystery! This bundle of life has been flung 


“I must go now,’’ he said, holding out his hand. ‘Don’t 
worry ; remember, you are one of my flock as well as one 
of my friends. I'll protect you and see you are treated 
justly. I shall see you to-morrow at the factory—and don’t 
forget Sunday. My sermon will be about the factory and 


“Some friends of Mr. Evans’ and Mr. Blackshaw’s— 
people of the world, rich people, but good and kind, I 
think ; their daughter Helen possesses a beautiful character ; 
I will bring her to speak to you in the factory.” 


“Very well. Good-night, Mary! You feel better now, 
don't you? Say a prayer—a good-night to God before you 
away at work, and I fear his neighbours hadn't time—or | go to sleep. You'll feel less lonely then, you know.”” 


With a nod he opened the door, and was disappearing 
from sight when Mary suddenly called him back. 

**Don’t go yet—for a minute,’ she cried. 

“Well, what is it?” 

She hung her head. ‘Couldn't we say s prayer—here— 
together ?’’ 

The parson closed the door and crossed to Mary’s side. 

“Can't you pray by yourself?’’ he said gently. ‘‘ You 
have the prayer-book I gave you, haven't you?” 

“Yes, I know, but somehow prayers that are made and 
written by someone else don’t seem the same as if they 
came from here”—striking her breast. ‘‘I want to think 
my prayers, my own-prayers; but when I kneels down by 
myself I get dumb and cold, and then I feel it’s no use. 
But when you're near, why, I feel it’s easy to pray; I want 
to be thanking God all the time !’’ 

**Come, then, let us try together now,’’ he said, taking 
her hand. ‘‘Kneel here with me by the fire.” 

She obeyed. Silence reigned; presently Mary glanced at 
the parson’s lips. They did not move. 

“You're not praying—yet,’’ she whispered reverently. 

“Not yet, I'm waiting. Sometimes it is best to kneel 
silently before God, and let Him speak first.’’ 

And presently she whispered : 

‘*He’s spoken now.’ And the Reverend William Peters 
saw her lips begin to move, and he heard fragments of her 
prayer—the prayer that came from her heart—the only real 
prayer. 

When she rose her eyes were moist, but a smile was on 
her lips. 

“TI feel better now,’ she said. 

“That's right. Don’t ever be discouraged, Mary. When 
you feel you can’t pray, wait a little while, and then try 
again. You can’t hustle prayers like you can work, you 
know, and I think God prefers a silent soul to a thoughtless 
heart. Good-night.”’ 

Mary heard him pick his way slowly down the dark stair- 
case, call out good-bye to Mrs. Mumphy, and then the 
street door banged, and there was silence, 

The girl sat by the fire and looked into its red embers. 

“*Say—good-night—to God,’’ she repeated softly to her- 
self, her lip quivering. ‘‘Seemed as if God said good-night 
to me when he spoke. He’s hardly human; he’s a saint, 
all heart and soul and goodness, whilst I——"’ The tears 
would not be choked back; they splashed on the iron grate 
like rain-drops from a thunder cloud. ‘I’m nothing—no 
one; I haven’t even a mother nor father—I'm hardly 
respectable, and yet—and yet—God forgive me—I love 
him!” This is an extract from the first instalment of the 
powerful new serial which starts in Surra’s Wrextyr, the 
new penny paper, out on Tuesday, June 21st. 
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LEAVES IN THE WIND. 


_By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE, 
Author of “The Hasard of the Die,” “Lady Margaret and His Majesty,” etc., etc., etc. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR, 
«Aad thus they Part who have no Hope.’’ 


those few seconds of anguish a thousand years might 
well have passed for those’ within the bart ateenble 
fugitives — the law and Beatrice Hamiltcn, who shared 
their 


of waiting. 
With strained eyes and parted lips she gazed at the 
moment to see it darkened by 
n on the track of the run- 
ure 


ever he might be, moved om again and passed the barn, 
his shadow falling for an instant on the moonlit floor, 
the scent of his fragrant cigar floating tantalisingly to the 
nostrils of the two men who had been deprived for so 
long of tobacco. 

was gone, the danger was over, but for some time 
none of reed vee yh sis onl Fc Msn h paces 
reali of her prolon nce being no 
at she Wenner, took soft! yf door and looked out 
upon a desolate expanse of dim green field. The ccast was 
clear. 

‘T must go,” she said, in a whisper, turning to Ingram ; 
“there is no one; it can only have been one of the masters 
from the school. But, oh! how could you come back here? 
Why did ascent make your way to some place where you 
were not mn?” 

The protest was but just and reasonable; to return to 
Wilbury seemed, indeed, the act of a madman. Avon bit 
his lip and that new expression of dogged defiance was 
stam upon his countenance. 

“IT was obliged to come here,” he answered, with a 
shade of sullenness in his tones; ‘‘ that was why I escaped. 
Chester was too ill and weak to care what became of him, 
or where I took him—though I don’t think in any cir- 
cumstances that he would have objected.” 

‘* No,” said Ingram, and Beatrice knew why. She went 
to him, and ing down once more beside him, took 
his hand in hers. 


treated us 80, Beatrice. appy: 

oh Heaven! don’t let me think of what might have been— 

tho last time I was down here. you remember, 

Beatrice? I wish I had died then.” 
ey Aven withdrawn to the other end of the 

crazy building, the 

lovers, despite of John Dinwiddie, they were. 


: danger, yet she could not tear herself away 
—it was the last they would meet, that their 
hands would clasp and their eyes read the secrets of the 
other’s soul. 

‘You broke my heart when i= told pene that you 
were yy,” she sobbed. “Oh, Ingram, why did you say 
? at last”—a ray cf 
hope lit up her'tear-washed face—“ the wretch will repent ; 
be bia confess that he let an innocent man suffer for 

is 

- le cannot,” answered Ingram heavily, “for he is 


bent! Ingram—Ingram, it wasn't—ob, it couldn't 


She paused; the horror of the thought made her dumb— 
she bent forward and gazed keenly into Chester's half- 
averted face—and she saw that what had seemed an in- 


had wrought such havoc in their lives, swept over her. 


? 

“Ty it—I saw it could be no other—I used to 
ee I could come to no other 
conclusion. Bat I couldn't accuse him—how could I? He 
meant to save me the of my trial, when he spoke in 

in— one believed him ; there was 


3 
is 
s 
E 


“And he died and left you to bear 
= did hate hin cece in & honestly; “tat 
ram owned honestly; “bu 

what's the good? He was my father, cnd he’s now.” 
Dead!” echoed Beatrice ema “Yes, but the 
that he did lives after He wrecked ycur life 


‘on earth would have t! t of John 


“Like the Race of Leaves 
The Race of Man is.”—Homer. 


and mine, because he was weak as well as wicked. He 
thought — himself when be sheltered himself behind 
held "¢ care that you suffered. a 
then he would escape. What was it to 
that you were unjustly accused? He never tried to free 
you; he never for an instant thought of you. It was 
pre himself—always, always! He was the incarnation 
of selfishness ” 


“Hush!” said I; 


» with a touch of reproof. “You 
forget Aruye and ine.” 


ignorance. She could not feel assured that Katherine had 
not been aware of the true state of affairs. Looking back 
upon that dreadful time, clouded with such sorrow, she 
saw many little indications that her suspicions were right, 
that Mrs. Chester had been aware of the identity of the 
1eal criminal, but had kept silence—had scen Ingram sacri- 
ficed without a word of protest. 

Without a word? Beatrice remembered, with a sudden 
contraction of the heart, that awful moment of In; "a 
arrest; she heard again Mrs. Chester's wild appeal to her 
husband, those des ray intreating words, to which 
Beatrice had attached but little importance. 

“You can save him! You will—you must!” 

Now, she saw that they had been no mere incoherent 
exclamation ; she felt convinced they had been meant to urge 
Gervase to a sense of his duty—and they had fallen short 
off their purpose. 

“She must have known it, Ingram.” she urged. “You 
know that your father never kept anything from her.” 

“He wouldn't tell her such a thing,” Ingram said reso- 
lutely. “He knew far too well what she would have 
insisted on his doing.” 

It was the old story, Beatrice reflected, with an impatient 
sigh. Ingram would cllow no flaw in his stepmother's 
perfection; but she forbore to reproach him for beh 
she was very fond of Mrs. Chester, she regar 
as infatuation on his part. He drew her closer to him, 
with an tender smile. : rik wiail 

. we to quarrel over Katherine as we to 
in the old fs be said. “Dear, don’t let us spoil this 
last hour together. I don’t feel that I mind anything, now 
that I have seen you and been able to tell you the truth. 
It was awful to think of you ing me guilty, and yet 
what could I do? I dared not let your quick wits begin 
to unravel the tangle. You ht have discove: my 
poor father was to and what would have been the 
use? A felon, or a felon’s son, couldn’t marry you—and 
Katherine and d goodness only knows 

me— 


ae care still—that you're mine now, whatever you may be 
ri” 

The last fond words recalled Beatrice to a chilling sense 
of her duty; she snat her hands from Ingram’s clasp, 
and hid her face in them. 

“Don't, don't!” she protested in a stifled voice. 
“Ingram, I’m not free, for l'm going to marry John 
Dinwiddie! He’s loved me, he says, for years, an 
worried ime till I said.yes. Before—before that dread- 
ful day when you were arrested, he told me that, if I would 
marry him, he would see that you omega | that the bank 
hushed up the matter, and then—— » I can’t tell you 
the whole story! You don’t know how wicked I have 


“You must!” answered Ingram sternly. “Beatrice, I 
insist on ing it. You don’t know how much ma 
depend on it. Please tell me everything, clearly an 
distinctly.” 

He spoke as one who will be obeyed, and Beatrice told 
him the whole history of that geo Miron ey when 
John Dinwiddie had well-nigh met his h in the waters 


f some load or enlightened as to some lexity. 
. ‘i enters slowly, Saul whak 


reat Scott, what blind moles we've been 


i I shall not keep!” Beatrice answered indi - 
po “Why, Ingram. do think I 
silent ; 


ke 


am going to 
I'em pet going 02 expose him; that I'am not | 


ing to let the world know the manner of man that he 


“How can you?” Ingram retorted ly. “You have 
no witnesses, and I—I'm dead. If I showed myself, I 
be merely taken back to gaol. Who would believe 
against his?—and everyone would cry shame on 
empting to blacken my father’s name. No, 
Peatrice, Dinwiddie is too infernally clever for both of 
us. I must dree my weird as best I can.” 

“He could clear you?” asked Beatrice thoughtfully. A 
plan was weaving in her fertile brain; she was not inclined 
to allow Ingram to submit to perpetual banishment, to 
pons the world to number him with the dead. “He could 
really ?” 

“? am sure of it,” answered Ingram; “but it can't he 
done, tice, even if I would let my father’s name be 
dra into it; it can’t be done! It's out of the question.” 

“T see. Dear, I must go now; Mr. Avon is lucking at 
us. Only, tell me, do you like him? Do you trust him? 
You know of what he stands accused.” 

“TI do; but I don’t believe he is guilty,” said Chester. 
“Darling, must you leave me? Remember, we may never 
---we shall never meet again. But don’t cry, my sweet! 
I will write to you once, to let you know that I am safe. 
You will wait for that?” 

“I must!” Her tears fell fast upon his face as she bent 
over him to wish him farewell. “I shall never forget you, 

never !—and one day I may come out tv you in 
America, if you want me.” 

“If I want you!” he echoed with a smile. “What do 
you think, Beataive? Then you won't marry John Din- 
widdie?” : 

A little thrill ran through her frame. “No.” she 

answered gently, “you may be sure of that. I shall not 
ar him.” 
“Byt you won't betray that I am alive?” ho implored. 
“Oh, I daresay I seem cowardly and shrinking to you, 
but, if you only knew what life was in prison, you would 
understand m here my, dread of going back there. You 
will be careful, not rash!” J 

“TI will be very careful,” she assured him; “and now, 
my own dear, eeatye! “i : 

Elsley Avon turned away abruptly ; he would not witness 
that last kiss. Presently i eg uch on his arm made him 
start ; looking down, he beheld Beatrice beside him. 

“You will take care of him?” she whispered tremulously. 
“You will?” , 

“TI will ship him off to the States as soon as I can,” 
Pad answered. “TI shall not go with him; I mean to stay 
in E 

“Oh, I am sorry; I ae you would be together.” 
she exclaimed in dismay. “Will you tell ne where to send 
the money’? I can = it, you know; J have my own 
poe and my father will advance it me, if I haven't 
enough. 

“V've been thinking,” Avon replied, “and I believe I 
know of a safe place, if you have ao pencil and bit of 

about you.” , 

gave him her note-book. and hastily he scrawled an 
address in it. Beatrice thanked him, and glanced at it 
unsuspiciously ; little did she guess that it was the address 
of that gambling den in Soho, that the ill-fated Marie de 
Laune had so often frequented. . 

“TI will send the money at once,” she said; “and please, 
if you can, send me a wire, saying that Ingram has sailed. 
Just the one word.” . 

He smiled at her complete indiffcrence to any risk he 
might run; her thoughts given all to Ingram. 

I'll wire,” he said en “Good night!” 
He did not offer his hand, but Beatrice, with the recol- 


lection that Ingram had avowed his belief in this man’s 


innocence, held out hers, and, with a throb of gratitude, 
Avon took it. 

“God bless you!” he said briefly. “You're a good 
woman. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE. 
‘© The End Justifies the Means.” 

Tures days later John Dinwiddie sat alone in the flain- 
boyant study of that Briton villa that he was relinquishing 
for a snug little house in Mayfair. It was Saturday after- 
noon; he some idea of running down to see Beatrice. 
but — had intervened. He had not long returned 


he was just about to open it, an 


large features, when the 


asked, as he pushed a 
or her, “that you come to me in this most 
extraordinary fashion? What were your parents thinking 
of to let you do it?” , 

But, to his annoyance, Beatrice brushed the chair aside 
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as though it had never been. She was deadly white, and 
heneathe the drooping feathers of her hat her suburn hair 
shone like an aureole; her grey eyes, with their fringing 
of black lashes, were fixed upon John’s ruddy countenance 
with strange intensity. : 

“Do you know,” she said, “that Ingram Chester tried to 
escape from Iiwarne, that—that——” 

“In doing so, he was shot and drowned,” supplemented 
Dinwiddie grimly. “Yes, I know; but I understood that 
ll to be kept from you; your parents told me so, at 


“T have given yn my ultimatum,” abe replied steadily. 
“Unless the wor! knows the truth, I not marry 
you. 

“It's absurd—quixotic!” ho said roughly; but he turned 
from her and began to pace to and fro in the apartment. 
He dreaded lest she should ask him whence he had 
of Ingram’s innocence; it was not to lie to 
large and wholesale manner, the disliked a 
ture from the truth; be lied reluctantly and rare , 


, dsowned attempting to ex‘ape 


3 Hamilton's chair. of her son—of the anguish you been aware of the difficul: ” bese 
“Perhaps; but that doesn't matter. You know that | will cause them!” 7°" | Dinwiddie in ay her commands, had and Mel 
Ingram is——” . “T can think of no one save Ingram!” she answe the fretful opposition had encountered from his 
in sho paused, again her fiancé concluded the sentence. | “ He has suffered ly ; let others have their share!” tests and remonstrances such quixotism, and 
“Bead,” he said ly. “Yes, he's ee ; Foiled on this point, Dinwiddie attempted another the fashion in which he had set his face, like a rock, towards 
Pe Neel gorge Spey ee | ced tenes Sheek ake thse t — rede gg cepa ely oberg ng pet 
lemise; In r alwa: u im a li e as . a 80 ig ram, m ve 
Be ind a, Frome i cisens of = tea, = ae “I oa) know. I only know acy | do i, wot dation of her Petrol a hee ene 
w rison doors should open for was w me, you must,” 3 and at . was, wrote s letter of thanks inc 
ys he should be Send, fay caler thas he should be disposed bleed a groan of derpar, tho banker flung himeeif into his | in tone ae in aig Beg 3 javiethainn Ffng erie 
of for ever sea waves. chair and owned himself vanquished. treasured istle, actually 
clasped her hands convulsively. How much “I'll do it—somehow,” he said, with one of his dark | kiss it ceabal Cites. iss foolish enough to 
depended on this interview; with what tact an : looks with which hitherto . Beatrice had never been | The most difficult, the most delicate part of Beatrice's 
must she proceed! A false step, the man's suspicions | favoured, ed io insist; though what good it will do the | work, had now to come. She must let Dinwiddie know 


that ‘Ingram Chester was still alive She shrank from 


aroused, and all hope for would be at anend. She 
f information, for she could imagine 
shrank sti 


dead, I 
thought of a motto that bad hitherto appealed but little A 


her frank and ou en soul: “The end justifies “ By Heaven, no!” thundered the banker, and, ening it. she still more 

means.” Surely, in her case, the words were true. across the table caught her arm in his grip. “You'd | from informing him that she tw break off her 
“TI have come,” she said, “to ask e favour of you. I marry him if were d, and I'd rather see you “pene. . 

think it is the first; I hope you will not refuse it. ‘@ would her, he 


would say—en 
would have the sting of truth—that os bad rae thee Rina 
clear Ingram’s name under false pretences, that she had 
tacitly lied ae him, in letting him Chester dead when 


alive, 

He would make a scene—Beatrice hated scenes—an 

bad regourss o the comands rouge pen and nk At any 
ate, wo t i 
Moniek iwi oe 
But how difficult was that letter to write! Beatrice 


“TI don't think,” Dinwiddie answered, poor, Co 
—i ee “that I could refuse you any’ i 
at is it?” 

“That you make a tardy reparation to Ingram Chester— 
that you let the world kor who was the guilty person— 
that he was innocent. You can do this, I know.” 

Mr. Dinwiddie’s healthy colour faded somewhat; his 
eyes shifted from the face of his betrothed to the gaudily- 
bound volumes on the shelves, as though they might con- 


tain some help for him. was an almost involuntary thrill of horror at his caresses, | Pcted over it for hours, without attaini i 

“I don’t understand you,” he said doggedly. “The man | but it made Dinwiddie release her and move a' composition, She ht wistfull Sg a Gesicabla 

was tried and conv’ of theft. He—' “You'd best go now,” he said . “You ought | would it be to write to Chester, te hin that h 
You ord et garg ino gound” oxic inte | mee haze bat expo ea lor tallow | but Seteied inctaine cf ka aie ear 

rupted, in a vo 8 A m : ) ; 

that. but T ask you, can you deny that you have discovered | that so!” ames ers yet poodle greed ogioag Ball, Ke bal paled, how 


ever, had duly reached New York; of that fact Beatri 
had assured by a careful study of ‘va iene 


news. 

Pen in hand, she ht of John Dinwiddie, 
incredible baseness of w the mam kad tou tyilty 
— 8 ap re oe correct that the banker had known 


” 


ou. 
“And I tell you that you do/” she cried. “That you 
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was 

I cannot'ssy; but I teil you that, unless you instantly take tion. ; such a man. What right had 

steps to right this wrong, unless you led the world know “Tve ‘ust got some pearis for you,” he ce diedammekid, o0 vilainene one who had 
that a great injusticn done, Iwill break off my the fst loathe caso thn lay ‘on he’ tablo towards wing | S70 ey teateaas ka heh asctee ot har bean Aart 
engage a tere my ring. i They're rather » I fancy. Got them from Paris. Beatrice wished with all her heart that she had nct 
aS e tore 0 love, slipped from < Lovngy ne hoop | They are said - ve belonged to Margaret of Navarre; forced to deceive him, that she had not given him the 
oF ciemived bit in appalled silence. Lately he had grown | the thi a dealer's, lie to enhance the value of | Tight to nocmee e Togram's sel 


secure of Beatrice; the wedding-day was s0 near, the fears 
and doubts that had him during the first period 
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of their t had given way to a delicious sensation | whiteness that is the nt 
of safet ee ae, fer'ike sabe of a man whose ears were played before her. T cenciaind a of oe ee. pf ef Dengan rg py y 
cond fee coat ees us ageomen via is cies sel ad Seamed seep, Sa tea | ; 

a ortune. 05 must be i 
pase, fC err Tact He took up the ring, and wits” Dinwiddie said, “to wear them on your thas ust laos before her tanrrage could’ no Tonge |= 
Be pena we wero ot the pares wee and set with Bho, shivered. “[' don't like jewels for @ bride,” she | course before Beatrice Hm Soald become John Di 
cl the aS a a ne ee ceecaee | eee: 5 ink seepage bets B seems move | eS cast alate some dered 

. 2 od st 
rg enh. a ‘undreds of them might be seen in a “As you like.” He replaced the pearls in their white hed over contemplated ee te chars ty 
ea po pel mc meg e. — "im glad you like them, tongh, dear.” . ! I bor one -~ —— ints 
“ Well,” Beatrice broke in upon his musings, “which is it | “They are lovely. Good-bye I must be » | "She lost herself in s 
to bet Will you right the wrong—will you, let the world | | Sho gave him her hand, ad be did not Fee On sho | wishes. ‘The letter 0 ee ee oe eritcn 
= h Ingram w rau the bank, — feared he —_ to ues her. ys a me ie next; it was not till two days before 
Eke:paued. 1h wes Sensis thal ber Beleceds ee ic ee Ge fay Sim ieee Meal Soe received his dismissal. eee 
fallen senile be at Or of iy — shall I tell the man to drive to?” ° Like one stupefied, he read the letter again and again, 2: 
: the the ig ooh a L Aree bd paged Mat —aed Ton Sl pak the bastnoes we de. seomes by Sages eee vie ates at he eee it con- 

so long, for whom no one had taken thought, who had been | will not delay?” - si . though | i 
oflered upon the altar of others’ egoism, must be foremost Die wie it all be done as as possible,” answered an damnoee. with le tas} iar Se ee abe ts 
her mind. widdie. obey you, better | understand that Beatrice Hamil h 
Fon Face wie seid yon sie miied, besaing tthe judgment. I think you are wrong to let the living suffer Sistine wena mink alwet, 
ato nt fea pow alt ‘this tatetoett .” Din or dead. When the truth dawned seized her letter 
= ne widdie An flicker shone in Deatrice's “T do inh mamive lends end tore © shreds, his face 

ing that?” — ‘ « Gond bye! Take care of yourself!” pop a Din- ii eve lasing Pe bis spore seeing Rage rad 
You will not know it!” she answered resol “Ie widdie stood back, whilst the hansom bore Beatrice swiftly Tamara John Pele ee a 


I must consider; I must consult the other partners ore 
I i i face with his hands, and big fin the un- 
‘You have stten told me that both Mr. Mordacks and | of Butch, dest, why 2 thing I ever heard Seilag tases oneet sents, | fae res hie hopes, for 
Mr. Gowden were mere ciphers in the firm,” said Beatrice, of! Bat, oh, dear, why did John not keep silence? After | the f of his brightest h for the cruel awakenin, 
“You know need not consult them.” » Poor is , and it can’t make much difference | from a glorious dream, John widdie wept. How many 

“Perhaps 1 went a little too fi a to him. It can’t make any, can it!—and here is poor had since his eyes had wu din with tears !— 
ay Tnwerdly roving himealf for boeing. = Bu surely lite this aga, and ef re Arey re cuen I anald i. fs oa the heart of John Being Tale oo fall Ike drop" 
you J, . must see that you are asking « great deal of Really, you now, my dear Bistro, ths say. a vpon ° =) ae oe 
Solhicg mere can harm in, gems to me ©, unl pico “Aad tle abn shock ber bet tad sighed dana Tt was diabolically cruel thet he should lose ber just 
of work, besides entailing gress pain om the li ° John Dinwi ait meting, bet to read when it seemed that she could not escape him, that, be ad 

“Then you know who is the _ The banker es i netted his go securely that she could only lie helpless 
known it, I believe, all the time!” Beatrice, in low, was @ man of his word, also of energy, and | in his hand. He had been for ev else ; 
oasiagy tee “Yea, you deliberately lat the blame be shifted he had displayed « diplomacy with which Beatrice would be had breed ion for any Blow-—eave the ote be Bad 

aT you Ena w fled chy ad emg Onl ek oot since her visit to Brixton, and Jef tram Chester lived, and Benisice meant to m him 
“Who told yout tooth has cube ele one sharply. y it was far and wide that Chester | Dinwiddie trembled with rage as be realised that it was 
ledge.” Hi stumbled © Lttio, “with thoes ons know- hed boon tnnoceah of the erine for which be had sulered he who had removed the obstacles to their union; it was 
eyes upon him, and burst into sudden « doe prisonment, this Beatrice from ber | he who had told the world In was innocent. 

eavens, Beatrice, let the dead past ite Seca! Whe ee ne ae Great Heavens !—he raised his clenched fists in im tent 
good will it do Lngram Chester to Udchen Bis father’s | that to give bls pane wold only satay Pole na Ena ae eae ee blinded hin? Blow beplctlg 
name may be oleared!” ow 

tives without furthering any good end. But Ingram’s inno- Ord need tented hee ce ewens tx cost Ices 2 
e Look out for the FRESH AIR FUND collecting form next week 
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meting 


however, had civilisation triumphed over the 
Dinwiddie that he waited until after an 
in the City, at which he presided, before 

. Though the mainspring of his life 


So far, 
savage in Mr. 
important 


|, to visit Mrs. 
apprised of the fact 
dressing-table. 


manner = we don’t know what 
le. 


JIchn, what a—” 

“T can’t go to Trembath to-night ; I must start to-morrow 
morning,” said, breaking in upon these feeble 
lemen “Good-bye, Mrs. Hamilton. I must return 
to town at once.” 

C) waited for Mrs. Hamilton's and 
laren great rsa from the room. at se it 
the chance, recollected, that, 

a be igh 4 catch the midnight express to 
enzance, 


He reached London in time to catch the midnight tr 
from Faddagice. Slowly FE roe! out of the station, 
bearing with aos a ice Hamilton in the shape 
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away. 
; “You may me eet, he said mockingly, “ for 
(To be concluded shortly.) 
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ing criminal. No one can possibly estimate the number 
of fraudulent claims the fire companies pay annually, 
eften without demur. Of course, refusal to pay & 
claim usually implies in itself a charge of fraud, but 
it is a very difficult charge to establish. 

The “big merchants”? at the game go about the 
business systematically. They take a house, and fur- 
nish it, ostensibly, in handsome style. Then insure 
the contents for a much larger sum than are 
a, and await a suitable opportunity for a “big 
blaze. 

Celluloid, paraffin, shavings, and a “slow match,” 
may be utilised to do the rest, and the results depend 
on circumstances. : 

Sometimes the plans come off admirably, and the 
unsuspicious company pays. Sometimes a compromise 
is effected. Sometimes the firemen and the detectives 
smell a rat as well as a fire, and litigation ensues. 

Not infrequently the devisers of this artful echeme 
find themselves put on trial for arson, and convicted. 


But the game goes on all the same, 
r “ 


caused on purpose. 
These remarks apply to fraudulent Jon a 
big scale. It is really the small swindle that is the 
continual thorn in the side of the fire insurance com- 


Pothere is nothing to prevent a person with no con- 
science and a contempt for penal servitude from put- 
ting a pan of burning coals on to the floor and claim- 
ing for a new carpet. How is the company to 
disprove the statement of accidental damage 

n unglazed gas-bracket turned against the cur- 
tains may also cause substantial damage. Im fact, 
the unscrupulous cheat has every opportunity, if he 
cares to take the risk, of abusing the privileges which 
fire insurance companies offer at a price which is 
within reach of every purse. : 

Accident companies also offer a wide target for the 
shots of the insurance swindler ; tempt the pros- 

of getting weekly pay for nothing all sorts of 
Fagus accident are frequently devised. 
years ago a man claimed for heavy compensa- 
tion for the accidental loss of his left hand. Un- 
doubtedly it had been severed from the wrist, but on 
looking into matters the company decided to contest 
the claim on the ground that the man had wilfully 
cut off his own hand. 

Incredible as it may seem, it tr ired that the 
claimant had actually done this terrible injury to 
himself in order to get the insurance money. 

A meee man per will iy remember the “ Port 
Erin Mystery,” which was qiite a newspaper “sensa- 
tion” while i lasted. A smal] tradesman insured his 
life against fatal accident for no less than £10,000, 
although his total income was only about £300 a year. 
Then he went boating with his brother off the east 
coast. of the Isle of Man. The boat was overturned, 
the insured person disappeared, and the brother re- 
mained to tell about the heavy swell encountered by 
the boat, its foundering, and the death by drowning 
of the missing man. 

With such a large sum at stake the company 
naturally made close inquiries. Then some very sug- 

ive facts came to light.” The missing man had 
practising swimming from a machine some time 
before the “accident.” 


Sham bangienios are difficult. 
He had bought a false beard for no ascertainable 
" ly was not washed ashore as was 
usually the case with persons drowned in that 
locality. And there was a difficult but accessible path 
up the cliff close by the scene of the alleged disaster. 

The claim was con and through various 
stages of litigation, but the courts held that the death 
of the missing man was “not proved,” and the bene- 
ficiaries of the “deceased” got nothing for all their 

ins. 

Pepurylary insurance, again, is obviously open to 
felonious enterprise. It seems so easy to remove 8 

uantity of valuable articles, force a window, trample 
the flower beds down, and then go to the insurance 
company with a tale of woe. 

But detectives are remarkably astute in this branch 
of criminality, and probably they commence their 
investigations with certain ready-made suspicions. At 
all events, this description of fraud is a very difficult 
one to carry out successfully, and the companies doing 
this class of insurance are not victimised to anything 
like the extent which some people imagine. 

In life assurance it is the Napoleons of crime who 
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spread their various nets and often succeed. But it is 
a difficult business to carry through successfully. The 
risk of detection is great; companies make all sorts 
of inquiries, and the i is, of course, larger. Yet 
sometiines the most carefully planned frauds are only 
detected by the merest accident. 

Not long ago a man insured his life, and imme- 
diately commenced to produce symptoms of dangerous 
illness by taking certain drugs. So cunningly did 
he develee his scheme that the doctor who was called 
in was led to believe that he was sinking fast. 

Then the man made up a bogus dead hody, shroud 
and all complete, shaved off his moustache, and 
walked round to the doctor’s house to announce the 
death of “his brother,” stating that he was present 
at the death. 

The doctor, eer aie gave a certificate, and 
the man went off thinking that the neat little scheme 
had succeeded. 

Later on in the evening, however, the medical man, 

rompted by some vague misgivings or by professional 
instincts, decided to call and view the y- Then 
the game was up with a vengeance, and the ingenious 
deviser of this scheme for getting a few hundreds for 
next to nothing was subsequently accommodated with 
board and lodging for a considerable period at the 
expense of the country. 


4 e 

A sinister plot of a somewhat unusual type was 
brought to light somo few years ago. It came from 
Vienna, but the insurance company interested was 
one of the largest British offices. 

A young spendthrift of the ne’er-do-well class hav- 
“ lissipated all his money approached a well-to-do 
relative with a very singular proposal. He offered for 
asum of money down to insure his life in the other's 
favour, and, at the end of the year, to commit suicide 
in such a way ag to give it the semblance of accident. 

This grim compact was duly arranged, and carried 
out to the letter. The spendthrift, having effected 
the insurance, received =“ moncy to satisfy his 

uirements. At the end of the stipulated year he 
quietly blew out his brains, leaving some cleaning 
a and oil beside him to suggest an accidental death. 

ortunately for the cause of justice the deceased 
man had not been reticent when in his cups. In 
other words, he had “given the show away,’’ though, 
[peg A his extraordinary statements were not 

jeved at the time. 

The insurance company received information of 
what had taken place, refused to pay, and were 
rightly upheld in their decision by a court of law. 

on ud was— 

A memorable life assurance fraud was that per- 
petrated some years ago by an Austrian adventurer, 
calling himself Baron Von Scheurer. Coming over to 
London with a suite of servants ho put up at one of 
the biggest hotels, and “did things” in lordly style. 

Then he went to one of the leading life offices and 
proposed for an exceptionally large assurance. Tha 
company accepted it in due course, but, following tho 
usual practice with big insurances, re-assured por- 
tions of the risk with sevgral other companies. 

Von Scheurer departed to Paris, and affected a com- 
passionate interest in consumptive patients, visiting 
the poorest itals, and showing great concern for 
the most hopeless invalids. His next move was to 
have a poor patient in the last stages of lung disease 
removed to his house for attention. 

Then he called in a doctor, and introduced the dying 
man as the Baron Von Scheurer. Possibly the doctor 
was an accomplice. At all events, when the invalid 
shortly afterwards died, he readily certified that the 
Baron Von Scheurer had died of a galloping consump- 


tion. 
, ,# most audacious one. 

The British insurance companies, no doubt, 
thought it a bad stroke of luck, but, accustomed to 
take the good with the bad, they paid without com- 
plaint. It should be mentioned that the beneficiary 
was a young lady, who, it afterwards transpired, was 
a amour of Von jurer. 

merest chance unmasked this audacious fraud. 
About a year after the claim had béén settled an 
insurance official who had been connected with the 
Von Scheurer insurances was Lage | a holiday in a 
popular German resort. udge of his amazement, 
when, entering his hotel, he found himself face to faco 
with the central re of that memorable business— 
none other than Baron Von Scheurer. 
Without loss of time the teerarh was put in 
motion. The fi and British police were put on 
the track; but the ron” had disappeared, and an 
exciting chase commenced. 

Cornered at last in a remote Continental town, the 
detected criminal chose the only means of evading his 
pursuers by committing suicide. 


[Concluding Article; “‘ The House-Purchase Policy.’*} 


Mott: “How did Marie learn to use her left han:] 
acef: Ae 
lly: “That’s the hand she wears her engagement 


ring on.’ 
ee fe -—__. 
Miss Sqcuawk: “How horrible it must be when a 
great singer realises that she has lost her voice.” 
Mr. Blunt: “It’s much worse when she doesn’t 
realise it, but keeps on singing all the same.’’ 
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Sixpence. 


The Cuckoo is an Unnatural Parent and Murderer. 
While the Thrush is a Song Pirate; and the Rook 
a Hypocrite. 


Breve, generally, have been thriving for centuries 
on a cheaply earned — for virtve. Tho 
truth is, however, that for sheer blac uardism, de- 

ravity, and rank vulgarity, the bird kingdom would 

hard to beat. It is generally the birds that enjoy 
the best reputations amongst average people, tov, 
that are really the most despicable. 

Take the cuckoo, for instance, who enjoys such 
universal popularity for the sole reason that he sings 
the egsiest and one of the dullest songs in the Lird 
music catalogue. * 

He is a ruffian and a bounder. Its “cuck-oo’” cry 

doesn’t mean that it has come to tell us the glad 
tidings of Spring, but is sim ly an announcement to 
other birds that trouble is about to begin. 
* The fomale cuckoo dumps her eggs into the nest, of 
some other bird that comes handy, generally selecting 
that of a hard-working bird with o large family of its 
own to keep. 


make love. 

This bird, of course, being -natured, and pro- 
bably thinking the new egg is of its own family, 
hate it out, gives the young board and lodging, 
and rears it like a mother. 

Young cuckoos being greedy birds, scoop home all 
the best food for tempelges, and ultimately oust al- 
together the rightful children of the nest-hold. They 
sometimes finish up by murdering their kind foster- 
mother. 

Tho cuckoo is a bore,  boor, and a betrayer. He 
makes passionate love to other young cuckoos, but 
never follows up his B s by offers of marringe. 
In fact, the cuckoo doesn’t set u housekeeping at 
all, but sponges all the time on i 

Another mean trick 
trade on her strong resemblance to the hawk. 
binds, and’ the cuckon Knowing this the look 

irds, and the cu » apes 
and manner of Aying < the hawk, in order to frighten 
birds away from their nests. them 
clear out of sight, she dumps the eggs in question, and 
leaves them there. 


pigeon, who trades on his soft, love-like rance 


‘o gain the good inion of human beings. In reali 
the weod-pt ba distressing thief, esting, as be 
does, the pic r’s and farmer's seeds. 


is ea 
The is cried the the “ farmer’ 
crow is ca & = a 's 
A pretty friend, indeed, is this sancti- 
monious old humbug. While he is mooning about the 
praapem. Ng be looking for wire-worms, those 
the eart » he is really after the grain. 
The crow, too, is not above murder of the most re- 
During last summer one of them was 
seen “ne in wicking out the brains of a lark. 
; naughty rooks were flying round cawing 
with indignation. 


makes mere ordina 


feel patterns of = r. 
nesting, cock-swi ully their wives 
repulsive fashion. 


Cock-swifts live very lives. 

They play wild games with ae teas in mid-air, 
with a view to driving them into their nests for re- 
Having scared them home in this way, and 

pie | their 


indulge in a sort of wild night out. 


If the evidence of early shepherds on the Sussex 
Downs may be taken, these birds are seen in the early 
morning returning to their nests with the most 
and disreputable asppearances—nice creatures 
o £. home to their wives and children. 

parrows are nest burglars of a despicable typé 
While the house-martins are away for the season, 
sparrows take of their nests. Sparrows, 
too, commit queer burglaries against rooks. 

A rook had taken great care to build a strong 
weather-tight nest, when out of sheer mischief, he 
discovered that a sparrow had crept in and scraped a 
hole in the bottom, causing a terrible draught, and 
had taken up his own quarters, as it were, in the 
basement, rent free. 

Yor vulgar vanity, it would be difficult to beat the 
bower-bird of New Zealand. He should be called the 
bounder-bird. So fond are these creatures of display, 
that they steal every glittering object within sight— 


Look out 
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shells, stones, and even articles of jewellery out cf 
residents’ hot.s. One New Zea ander actually 
discovered a watch and chain amongst the possessions 
of a bower-bird. . 

A receiver of stolen goods, which it has not the 
energy to thieve itself, is the mackerel-gull of New 
Zealand. The oyster-catcher procures tasty morsels 
from the deep, only to find them swooped up by the 
bigger monster. . 

ackdaws belong to this same order of thief, their 
depredations being caused sheerly by a vulgar love 
of decoration. he jackdaw, too, is notoriously 
impudent in his demeanour towards human beings, 
regardless of their age and position. A jackdaw has 
becn known to take the most unwonted liberties with 

y hairs, and to play havoc on heads on which there 
is no hair at all. 

The ganncts of the Bass Rock go in for extensive 
thieving, and are gencrally bad. They deliberately 
steal cach other’s sea-weed while engaged in nest- 
building, and, sometimes, these thefts lead to the 
most bloodthirsty struggles. Two F asa have Leen 
seen dropping thousands of feet down into the sea, 
struggling all the while for an absurd piece cf sea- 
weed. 

There are many music pirates amongst the so-ca'led 
songsters of the skies. The wry-neck gets so low down 
in its piracy that it actually mimics the cuckoo. The 
starling carries on its piracy on something like a 
wholesale scale. It mocks the pce-wit almost to the 


life. 
are admired. 
The thru ia song pate its victims being the 
t the nightin doesn’t 


notes. 

The hedge warbler is an all-round — pratt 
and imitates all birds. As for the nightingale 
itself, ite reputation is, after all, an_ easily 
earned one. It doesn’t sing much better than 
many other birds, and is often very deficient in pro- 
duction and execution. But just because it happens 
to sing at a time when no other birds are about, it 

ts a lot of notice. It is the same kind of reputa- 
ion as that earned by the man who always works on 
Bank Holidays and Saturday afternoons, when no- 
body else is busy. 


are geste gee 

Finally, one word about much-reputed canary. 
A gentleman once two valuable —— 
illglged pe e treated them kindly, and gave 
oe a, , 

pu: 
The reward he 
the birds had killed each other. 

For some reason or another the hen ca » which 
had not much of a voice, seemed to ob; to the 
strenuous singing of her mate, and indicated the fact. 
The cock canary replied, and angry notes ensued, 


at some little trouble and 


battle. 
each had pecked at the other’s throat 
. The canaries had lived to- 
ape for many months in seeming happiness, only 
turn on each other in this less way. 


: ——ste— 
GOOD RECOMMENDATIONS. 


“What of?” 
“ Dyspepsia.” 


Ee ——— 
“You complain of the of a typewriter. 
bes don’t = have your wile aa 's? ” 
“T can’t dictate to my wife.” 
oe fe 


Hz: “I wish you would reduce your dressmaker’s 


She: “But how can I? I don’t make them out.” 
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THINGS WE SHOULD BUY DIFFERENTLY. 


Why Not a Pound of Studs or a Barrel of Ink ? 


BY THE CANTANKEROUS CRANK. 


man purchases at least a hundred 


. He two or three 
rca She tearpocvanca tte 


pl: 
would just order a new supply, like tea or sugar. Studs 
vary from two w? @ pound. 
Anyhow, it is monstrous that things which man con- 
gumes in such enormous quantities as studs should con- 
tinue to be sold in such small numbers, fixed on to an 


Lad 


absurd piece of cardboard. F buying three lum 
of sugar, or three nuts! Gk ant ead Gece 
more studs in letime than either of those com- 
modities. 

All of us know of the extraordinary ink famine which 
seems to exist in household. The only person who 
ever bas a bottle is serving maid, who has about an 
ounce of the black concentrated in a tiny bottle, 


with one’s nail scissors and 


Why not a small ink 
barrel, containing about a gallon ? 
Personally, I consume far more ink in the course of a 
year than—before I betame an all-round teetotaler—I 
consumed of whisky. Yet where my ink has come from 
I cannot think. 
barrel, kept in a cool place, with a tap 
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one 
able improvement. Ink, of course, is not subject to the 
of evaporation as beer and other similar 


in boxes at all? Cannot the 
an entity by iteelf, 
® The match-box is a 
his pocket for more 


filet 
wees 
aut 
FT te 

g 


is a snare and a delusion. 
to one’s house like gas or 


a button ant pctins a match when. 


<i 
' 


one, and the ly would never 
cut off unless you were overdue your 


A should be included in every up-to-date 
nA eS Line matches, some sanuer ose ts have 
that pins should be sold either in boxes or 


Now, ‘be pin is a fine which insists 
on getting ab or so pins t 


honee should, in addition, possess a soap sear : 
ich tablets could be cut, a stamp roll supplied 
try, containing every 

In fact, what we 
want in our daily lives is more I6 is impossibie 
to lead an ordered life without it. 
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HOW TO TREAT A BAD-TEMPERED 
HUSBAND. 


| ,,22 Fisvour Salad Dressing eiien 
ves, an capers, minced 
To Improve the Flacour of Coffee 
epels ware the grits and seater 5 peas St aes over) 
ore adding the boiling water. 


Marble Slabs and Washetands, $+, 983 


( to 
Try the Ef t 
i when are disagreeable. 
given to each reader whose pone Bc afbip ett halt ce ror ee areas 
inquiry de dealt with on this page. Envelopes should be | thoroughly wo portions. Ru 
marked Homm NoresPack, =| rinse in warm water, then in cold, and the slimy effect 


A Wife can Always make Things more Agreeabie 
for Herself. 


Tus bad-tem husband is always with 
be found im the baronial bell, and na 


ans will have disappeared. (Thanks fo CoxwaRD.) cee His Ss yorpesesl rand of shedy, study, stedy, 
° n everything she does, in every act 

Whenever Salt for Table Purposes To Give Paper the Aypearance Of | must always keep ber ii-tamperel husband in © se 

becomes caked, dry it thoroughly, crush finely, and add Parch Try this recipe and you will have a | else o disturbance is almost certain to ensue. 
a pinch of ground arrowroot. archment. tough substance. First procure some |. In what particular ways can she best please him ? 

Macaroni should be kept tn sly flak eeepianes concentrated sulphuric acid and mix with it half its} Perhaps as a zee as any is never to do any. 

and when cooked plunged into boiling | quantity of water. Pass some rough peper thing with which he can find fault. But that is not so 

salted water. (Reply to Brown.) quickly through this, wash it in eeveral waters, and the , and even if a wife er very best in this 


eas T'o prevent crack- | changeis effected. Havea pair of tweezers to hold the 
On Boiling £998. ing while ing, pierce | paper with, as such a strong’ elation might burn your 
with a pin at the broad end before putting them into | skin and cause pain. (Reply to Curreiss.) 


— Arrange in s bow! 
Remataa of Steed Tomatoes spovid — ina — red and white our. 
be carefully stored tu a larder, for they are a usefal rants, strawberries, and cherries (stoned); sprinkle 


acdition to roast beef gravy or soups. a cetera Beit ‘tox ten minutes until it becomes k 
- Ruba little lard on the spot . ld; then ad : 
Tar on Clothing. ana tet it stand an hour or | skim, set aside to get cold; t! ds 
more until the tar is softenod, when it may be washed out | of brandy. Pour slowly over the fruit and serve cold. 


with hot water and soap. Rinse in clear (Reply to Mancuusres.) j 


dangles ae me with a | 2200 Can I.Destroy Slugs? } -qestion 
To Clean Pewter. vaste of silver sand and |-seked. A very long fight will be necessary before 
eh tt you 
water, ning an old bung covered with leather. Rinse | finally banish 
tha pewter well in cold water, and po'ish with finely. | Take a quantity age gt pine and place befores fire 
crushed dry whiting. (Reply to T. 8. Bremiucnam.) | of in a warm oven to h 
. and remove elight the leaves with fresh dripping or u ed 
To P«': Plate Glase eoratebes, rub the ine in the heunis of the sings, In a few hours the 
rface gently first with a clean of fine cotton wool, ‘ound , 
and afterwards with a, similar Pi covered with cotton Tara ges Sle has naemig pies was eeeted 
veivet, which has been dasted with fine rouge. The | °F¢F Lop them wn the slugs. The was 
surface wilt under this treatment acquire a polish of (Reply & method was not an expensive one. 
great brilliancy quite free from scratches. ( . 
To Loosen Glass St This old-fashioned | Condensed Milk in Salad Dressing 
0 8 SFOPPCrs. recipe is seat me | is greatly recommended by a correspondent who has 


h 
as a matter of fact, he her to speak, 
speak ge too, so that he may let himeelf Pg ad 


him in thie respect she is very f. 
rather let bee never answer a word, but "kmt pope 


away in an unconcerned manner. This ES | the im. 
i for 


ver known it fail. Tie a of string to a door | together one teaspoonful of mixed mustard, and trath it is wise thing to keep 
bundle or leg of a table, pase string once or twice round teaspoonfuls of condensed milk, then add a large pinch oat ot ie Sus guile vet even col cee 
the » and bottle backwards and for- | of salt and a dash of degrees a who possess ill-tempered husbands ought to make a 
wards several times with a smart movement, holding | of salad oil, stirring i the. and sufficient | note of that. 
oli ad of Ge ding nthe Sand" te | ving ote te rndag of ae code rhs Re bet Eamenth coches sion aaty otal 
8 w a a a 
(Thauts to A. & P) ER . it will beep at wok, Wivcem | obs cave Sod. herwall te 


by —— and a 
° Al wi densed milk ischeaper than cream 
roan an le i tree eR | Mia Ee ees ESE 
use Wi ic w 
the een Fat up the with hot soda water and | Bozzarts W.) 


let it boil thoroughly. ash the outside of the as isa favourite 
- carefully as the inside if you wish to avoid the ‘etre Tenby Cream sways looks ca the table Bes tery savin Wt natanid ‘enceahh what cannot 
smell of frying in the house. An omelet-pan sh Put into @ saucepan a of ® pound of | be cured must be endared, and she should adopt a style 
rerer be washed; it should be rabbed clean with thick, | lamp the grated rind of three lemons, and one | which will make the endurance as tolerable as possible. 
then with soft paper directly after it is used. (Reply to | ounce prem agrey Myeveagl WOE Monsen’ Undoubtedly she should not upbraid him, and by so 
OuapHam Common.) Dissolve all these over the then let the mixture cool — fuel to the flame; she should try te 
Orange Wine. Eo, he saps 3 Int to | for tre cinn andr ll oflrsegg ees | ott, andar ans mamaria 
Peel the frait and out it in half'across the osils, squeeze | Afterwards strain, and when cool add the juice of the a a So 
with a pross to extract the juice, and see that the press | lemon and the whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth. with an ill-tempered husband ; a look at his face when 
is closed, so that no seeds go through. Add one pound | Stir all quickly together and pour into a wet mould. | he reaches home from business should give a wife her cue 
of sugar to each gallon of sweet orunge juice, and two | When turned out the bottom half will be of the for the evening; if he is sulky and surly looking she 
pounda sugar to each gallon of sour orange juice. Soe hie rena of 8 omen ily end the will should beware of asking if there is anything the matter 
7 the Se ete womar off ote quart be a white, spongy cregm. (Reply to Pevaxszy ) | with him, or if business has been trying. 
water toe gallon. wine close fermen- Make Su~h questions from would inflame the 
tation is necessary. (Reply to Witte Wz.) To Make Turkish Delight. df ene pet man. Nes che mast give not the slighteee sign thes abe 
“ Home Notes” Special Summer Double | ot water, ‘clear this Sith trong ee brig pone end endeavour to bewp his nud 
Fashion Number. ag ae ” the dainty | and the juice of » small lemon. Next dissolve thee #0 coax him out of his mood. 
week w oat than half a pint of cold water, strain this, and add to | she can only look forward to a wretched evening; & 
Number, and ae ene the clear syrup when it is Reduce the Sind of, evening, by Saceny, ais 5 Dir foe nee 
sage fers by fast boiling till it is two- of the amongst ma folke, and which could be 
nessa which was quantity. The paste should be thick and y, | avoided if wives would only bring a little commonsense 
5 sweet essence. ve ready a to bear on the matter. 
with almond oil, empty the delight ° She should try to please him so far as food goes; the 
thay oe then have | house should be kept tidy against his home-coming; 
covered with caster , | his shoes should be warm and , Teady to put on 
is quite cold turn it out when be senshes home of on evenkag, anf these O50 
Absorb the oll with tesue papes, other little attentions that she can pay him. 
the paste into equare pieces, powder with sugar, “No woman should bea clave to her husband,” so 
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A Sixpenny Edition of that charming Childeen’s Story, 


THE WALLYPUG OF WHY. - az Zexr. 


With Illustrations by Harry Furniss and Dorothy Furniss. 
Post free for 04. from the Beck Publisher, A. Dept. ©. Arthar Pesreon 144., Menrletta Strest, Londen WO, 
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A BLOOD-PURIFIER SENT TO YOU FREE! 


GO0D BLOOD BRies GOOD-HEALTH ——,_| POWERFUL MEDIGAL EVIDENCE. 


A great ph wittily remarked that most Dr. TERTIUS MARKS 


y 
people ae eae with their teeth. Texas Association, 
He meant that the ele teies te people eat too Fictcet Direct tees Sy haere 


much, and suffer 

pe gare ‘March 20¢h, 1904 
liver a any one hich Having tried your ae eon : pls 
will poison bring trouble. personaly fom ina poohion to myth Senden is possible 


TRIAL SAMPLE 


What is the use of living if you are to walk the 
earth as miserable, sour-faced dyspeptic ? KUTNOW’S fj Dr. CHARLES G. DUNCAN writes: 
How can you be happy if your friends avoid improved Effervescent Coriebed “ Socorro, New Mexico, March 28th, 1904. 
conversation in consequence of polluted ; “ Gentlemen,—My experience with Kutuow's Powder in practice 
treath, the result of neglected constipation P POW has beon most ¢reellont. 
' pet wo sth a nat ae DER. “Traly yours, Cnartes G. Duxcan, M.D.” 
z ee — S.nUTWOW & CP LP, 41,Farringdon RE 
of pimples and skin blotches ? endow. ce. Dr. KNEPPER writés: 


ay “Conkiin, Mich. 
‘atnow’s Powder is us, table, and pleasant 
splyed it in casce : 


Now is the time to get rid of all these facial dis- SA 
figurementa. A TRIAL COSTS NOTHING! | fo: zt, ‘There employed’ in cates of blouses whore 


nN OP aden at one of the world’s 


~—. yoicians, maid: “I oak oS Dr. 0. C. ANDRE writes: 
Sar em Racere ai they SIGN THIS FORM ia sais “* Waverly, Ohio, March 14th. 
a tnow’ 
Ti the mot tal lod. a pri in the world, || 70 OBTAIN KUTNHOW'S POWDER FREE. find ine very pleat and cleats epernt ey 
exhilarating, and always Sim ossnssnnscischscaccnesscbsiusssiss sasiascbsan ints cobesabcisia scan _ ate iancnanneicsii 
All the nage pators ryeognise Kutnow’s Powder as the DRBTOUR. scrsccevccccsecossccenerssce senressessescesees ovesee seoceeces eseeenemneneasesee ceteee 0 FRAUDULENT SUBSTITUTES i 
f perient ; and the mere ssc cobs sacsonssvnesssibssoncbbsssstd ssc auaseataSaecSaaeaeSt Sovreh chown « bottle simiiar to the genuine Kutnow's Powder, 
fact that it at top thong cleanses and purifies Pearson's Weekly, June Stra, 1904 denatere, “8. Kutaoy (2 Go. farsa the registers me oak 
recommendation r or on carton ont 
anyon who wanta to have pure bl i | ‘ Tain ect wht Furngion Bead, Lowden, BO This signature ‘and twade alone insure you 


CETS RID oF PIMPLES, BOILS, « SKIN-BLOTCHES! 


Proprietors: 8. KUTNOW & CO. Ltd., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.O. Peper 95. ag haa 


a} £200 it 


i] Cash ries | = 
i Cold Meéel awarded, Women’s Exhivition, Londen, 1960. 1. 


75 Yeats’ Established Reputation. a 


A) eayhnone-enf prepared and highly nutritions.°—! 
to the wants eer Infants and 


Pome Person eae, ene ric in and Potash is of the 
Sia its 13-B Ente & Eaten = One Ireland. 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, JNVALIDS, 
. and the AGED. 
Used in the Russian Imperial Nursery. 


TOWLE'S SETeea 
i L..§. Be. paar ot aay oni og 


SONGS COPIED. 


Fels-Naptha soap washes clothes 


. whiter, makes the colour run less, 
C LEAN shrinks wool less than any other soap 
| in the world. 


C LO T H EL, S No copper fire; very little rubbing 


—half the labour of washday saved 
and half the wear on the clothes. 


make Sie Sires 
— of, Recommended ’ the 
of aterford, Lady Artivr Hill, Mise Bilon ‘Torry, 
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| [0 Flavour Salad Dressing, “A srel| HOW 10 = A So TEPER 


| ightly warm the ite and scatter a pinch of salt over, A Wite can Always make Things more Agrecable 
Marble Slabs and Washetande, 3° ; 


simply washing the surface with warm water in| Tas bad-tem husband is always with us. Ho is 
a boraz is dissolved. Polish afterwards | to be found in the baronial hall, and in the 
tters —— ‘ a’ : of him, that av x wif Raed i Gee 
me 20 Try fe im 
far as space periite, A er ell Each ecco rarely does she quite understand him. 
Siced ivach. wwolae when Sp coger, «oat & raw potato inhalf and rub the sponge hosband is that what will vastly please hime totes ed 
. m 
inquiry is deall with on this page. Exvelopes should be nn Rub and t All 


potato trated middle raise his wrath to white heat to morrow; consequen 

mari:ed Home Nores Pace. has pene to the : | his wife has a by no means Icisured time of it. ty 

ga ac aha nee in warm water, then in cold, and the slimy effect Her life isa l round of study, study, stud 
will have disappeared. (Thanks to CoxNaRD.) in everything Leak peng in every act 7 y, atudy ; 


she perform 
Whenever Salt Sor Table Purposes To Give Paper the Appearance must always keep ber ill-tempered husband in ah 
becomes caked, dry it thoroughly, crush finely, and add Parch 4 TY hla recipe at ye will AS else Testa disturbance is cinsoon certain to — 
a pinch of ground arrowroot. GrChMent. tough substance. First procure some |. In what particular ways can she best please him P 
Macaroni should be kept in air-tight pray toro concentrated sulphuric acid and mix with it half its} Perhaps as ‘are a as aay is never to do any. 
and when cooked plunged into boiling | quantity of water. Pass some good rough paper thing with which he can find fault. But that is not so 
rs, 


salted water. (Reply to Brown.) quickly through this, wash it in several wate easy, and even if a wife does her very best in this 
aaa E ‘To prevent crack- | changeis effected. Havea pair of tweezers to hold the | direction he will, if in the mood for it, easily find some. 
On Boiling E98. ing while boiling, pierce with, as such a strong solution might burn your | thing to grumble at. 
with a pin at the broad end before putting them into | skin and cause pain. (Reply to Curraiss.) ‘ anata il is in aely, fa on seems 
" . Arrange uarrel, or even grum 
ahr wate shoula| Sweet Summer Salad. ya aad a5 bes the better; ia indeed golden in such a ease, for, 


Remains of Stewed Tomatoes gins, rants, strawberries, and cherries (stoned); sprinkle with | #8 ® matter of fact, he edo her to speak, and 
: ; ° yes, 
be carefully stored in a larder, for they are a usefal sugar. Make spe p with the juice two lemons, a | *peak shar My too, so that he may let himself go. 
acdition to roast beef gravy or soups. quarter of a pound of white sugar, and half a tenouptal If she obliges him in this respect she is very foolish; 
A Rub a little lard on the spot | of water. Boil for ten minutes until it becomes thick rathec let Ler never answer a word, but knit or sew 
Tar on Clothing. ond let it stand an hour or rye bar ants to olds then edd a dessertspoontal dion on ee manuer, This ren the in. 
til the tar is softencd, when it may be washed out | of brandy. Pour slowly over serve cold i does or 
with hot water and soap. Rinse in as rain water. | (Reply to Mancuustes.) ill-nature, and he soon gets ied of 


ice, and calls « balt. 
ep’y to Bevan Lams) te with @ | 2200 Oan I.Destroy Slugs p ‘#°qoestion | xara fia, 000 saan the vatue 


To Clean Pewler. veste ae ag ie = wile alu (el-tetegeed pen 
water, using an old bung covered Sith Jochen Bins , banish The ray lela ig ales follows: stock of this lutter; let her 
ihe pewter well tn sold water, and po'lsh with finely. | Take a quantity of cabbage leaves and place before a fire | their life is bound to be a cat 
crushed dry whiting. (Reply to T. 8: Brewrwonam.) | of in s warm oven to heat till they are quite soft. Rub Howie do ey enh sen 

: : and remove alight | tbe leaves with fresh dripping or ted butter and | tepered man? Not very far, i 

To Pu’: Plate Glass scratches, rub the * the haunts oan weet In a few hours the | ™2y. in a measure, soothe a man of this 


surface gently firet with a clean pad of fine cotton wool, 4 } wi 
1 afterwards with a similar covered with cotton saw a garden in which cocoanut fibre was 
e reve which has been paved pach fine rouge. The over the beds, to keep down the slugs. The was | Dut no sooner are the demonstrations over than 


i thaps quite lose bis temper overthe veriest trifle, 
rface wilt under this treatment acquire # polish of | ‘ety pretty and the method was not an expensive one, | Perhaps per 
pesiory brilliancy quite free tous sorelalins. (Reply & ¥ 4 that love and affestion hi 


This old-fashioned 
To Loosen Glass Stoppers. recipe ia seat me is greatly recommended by a correspondent who has oak of Mik ong: tor a tiene; their ashen 
keep 
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from Johannesburg, by a Pipe! elie’ he has | found it excellent. Here are her tities 
sere knowe i tee of string en door together one teaspoonful of mixed Pamers ain make him a deal worse. 
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eapenie the RP) and stopper becomes loose. | will e about two tab . The cream to be the Ret hese Aol ane geet ercym fo 


anise to A : 

To Keep a Frying-pan Nice, ays id Soorl mit ischeaper than cream and : 

i , way these circumstances is apt to a 
out immediately after use with thick paper (burn while all aa y ple of tg ites 
Grea rugg eype, hf aoa | oma We ae tarnis wre ena | eee c 

. Wash the ou 
-caetully asthe inside if pen a8! Tenby Cream % ® very favourite sweet and 
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Ny 
then with soft directly after it is used. (Reply to 
Ocarmam Oommen) 7 : ¢ ’ th 
Orange Wine, For this ecipe it is best to | for a short time, and stir in the yolks of three 


have ripe oranges. | are not to be bea and it 
Peel the fruit and cut it in half across cal, Afterwards ap a, ee 


with a press to extract the juice, and see 
is closed, so that no seeds go through. Add one 
porns of sega fo exch pa of See aren 
su 
hen 
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a white, spongy cregm. 
water gallon. For this 
cin unos (bets Wau Wel To Make Turkish 


“ TTome Notes” Speoiat Summer 
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A Stzpeany Edition of that charming Childeen’s Story, 


THE WALLYPUG OF WHY. - «az Baerow, 


With Illustrations by Harry Furales and Dorothy Furniss. 
Post tree for G4. from the Beck Publisher, A. Dept. ©. Arthur Pearson 244, Menrletta Strest, London W.0. 
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A BLOOD-PURIFIER SENT TO YOU FREE! 


GOOD BLOOD ones GOOD-HEALTR ———, | POWERFUL MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 


A great wittily remarked bora most Dr. TERTIUS MARKS 


people aie grams wih tar 


tried your excellent preparation (Kutn Powder 
personage Lam in in a position to say it isas (Katnow's dpetretl 


TRIAL SAM PLE 


What ies eat iag thes te 
earth miserable, sour- lyspeptic P TN Ww’ r fj Dr. CHARL rites : 
How can you be happy if your friends avoid iy rNOV Ss te a Befclriaerlbiel 1904. 
conversation in consequence of your polluted a ad ee “ Gentlemen, = experience with Kutuow « Powder in practice 
most exce ent, 
breath, the result of neglected cconligation? POWDER ‘ “‘Traly yours, Cuartes G. Duncan, M.D.” 
ba pu he Mate repulsive appearance, in a mass 4anutmow i . , 
end abt, bce chal gh ua Dr. KNEPPER writés: 
Now is the time to get rid of all these facial dis- a uae’ Pooks siadetans sit cite wk cel 
ious, a an casan' 
ge um, LB, cos a ‘a scaiitis A TRIAL COSTS NOTHING! forthe patent. Thaw om yed it in cases of biliousness where 
‘e GRIFFI said” ee 
said: “I only wish ev . 
mal nthe word un Hotaors Forder, || SIGN THIS FORM ce nner i iach 
“The K "s 
cou sae a ightful blood-purifier in the world, || 70 OBTAIN KUTNOW'S POWDER FREE. || ¢23 it. rery pleut and eectieaperent “fall be’ ak 
_ sat street | aac, depoeus Fests in tho fobare ta ehommark oe 
te | + ©0000 000000 08DESO OOP SSS OOE 000: eeoeee one. eee: Po td ———— CC" 
an the doctors ‘ ‘Kutnow’s Powder as the AAETEES. .sscssrnsersmerniniamnussmmennnnm ons! | FRAUDULENT SUBSTITUTES! 
f perient ; and the mere one se anes casa a sas aaa cae Should you be shown « bottle simi'ar to the geauine Kutnow's Powder, 
fet ha ae hy cleanses and parities Pearson's Weekly, June Shrd, 1904 siguatere, ” 8. Kutnow ‘& 100. 1.7 and the "regiatered trade, mark, 
system cufficlen recommendation for Filis, cut ouh and oun this Form to Meant. 8. Kwrnow & Ge. Lem, || ‘Ths sigmiare oS Re So oa nee ee 
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CETS RID oF PIMPLES BOILS, « SKIN-BLOTCHES! 


Proprietors: &. KUTNOW a CO. Ltd., 41 Farringdon Road, London, =0. Propristors tn U.S.A.1 Korxow Bos, Lap, 


Broadway, New York. 


Mn 1 
: Gold Medel awarded, Women’s Exhibition, Londen, 1960. : 


75 Yeats’ a tak Reputation. 


the purest and best Dusting Powder for ladies and children, 


_ spe i 
Tons 
made from Borated Talcum, thoroughly antiseptic, and so } utility Ya 0 
NM seothing in its action on the shin that children ave hept ina |} eae Se Sosy 


perfectly healthy and comfortable condition with it, 
| Price Utt @ box of ail Chemists. 


TOWLE'S “ eweeeerest 
PILLS. 2 


SONGS COPIED. | 
mrs Convene, Callers, B.5,0,, Devos, Boontimonded by the 


as ones, Cation H.S.0, Berea Broinenda 


| Fels-Naptha soap washes clothes 

. whiter, makes the colour run less, 

C LEAN shrinks wool less than any other soap 
in the world. 


‘@ LO T H EK S No copper fire; very little rubbing 


—half the labour of washday saved 
and half the wear on the clothes. 


a es “ws 


1 aw afraid that it is rather doubtful whether the 
result of the £5 a Week for Life Competition can 
appear next week, as I , but competitors 
may rest assured that it shall so if it is in any 
way possible. 

Tus result of the Witness Box Contest 
on the first page of this issue. 

In three weeks’ time—that is, in P.W. dated July 
14th—Mr. Henry T. Johnson’s splendid new serial 
story, “The Devil’s Advocate,” will start. I am 
sure that all my readers will be delighted, as I was, 
to have the opportunity of serine this tale, every 
line of which is worth perusal. In order that you 
may not be disappointed when i go to your news- 
agent’s to get the number of P.W. containing the 
first instalment, order one now to be rese 
you. 

Rerzrnine to the antieniy of advertisements 
poet medicines, A. W. M. wri 
e has a copy of 
Saint’s Happiness,” written 
roughs (s well-known 
gyre ed in the 

@ religious one, 

reaches 


until one 


will be found 


enerally known 
Scasumptions, Coughs, 
Diseases 
onl 
of them; 
do but 


are rig 
first inventor 


besides 


es of 
Happiness” from the same address. 

“Waen breaking bad news,” writes Cranxy, “why 
do we make a habit of tell 
instance, a relative of mine 


and the news-bearer 2 saying, ‘O. is nob 
well.” A Site Mme ‘Case’ be’ ont “a 
. ow, 


oo Finally, he said,‘O is dead. 


is dead,’”” may have 


to him, no matter in what way it is announced. 
some cases, the sudden announcement is to be 
commended, as there are many of us who are much 
more upset by anticipation than by realisation, 
whom rir is-torture. You should suit 
=e breaking news to the nature of 
RESULT OF THB “MOTTO” COMPETITION. 
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I smats be pleased to help you, H. 


W. a age not be 
snd beniptioas Ube 


In order to show them 


mentally as big as are, 
“4 he hag not very much 


Of course, the 
people, 


that no tall man in his 
man, remembering that 
in history 


but the short man thinks t 
not really his fault. The truth of 
senses looks down on a short 


F., with any in- 
long lost great- 
ia in the 


Se ee acca 
say, are always more 
pe ar sta 


small, he is 
on little airs. 
impress 
do, so it is 
matter is, 


some of the greatest men 


have been of small stature. 


D. J. notes that in our jokes relating to school life, 
the most humorous and original answers 


from boys at 


If 


oy whe 


the bottom of the class. 
asks, “a fact, or are these answers attributed 
back ¢ 5 just encouragemen 
rains are to be found at the top 


come 
“Is it,’ he 


for 


is the one to whom we look for the jokes, and many 


a dunce of our 
enough fellow out 
far from a fool. 


uaintance has been a merry 
class—and, often, in after life, 


“Ig revenge never ustifiable? ? asks Pousstap. “For 


instance, A. and 
by some 


rival ee A has, 


nd means, ruined B.’s business, 


ye by stealing his customers. Now, B. knows some- 


him, and, accordingly, informs the law of it. Is B 
revengeful and act wrongly in a moral sense? ”’ 
‘ou myst clearly understand the mean- 

ing of revenge. ‘If take to injure another 
man, out of sheer malice, an greens bn te 
him, you are taki pereeyy. and are, fore, 
acting against moral law. If, on the othér hand, 
you are merely to defend your- 
a wanton , you are not scting in 


A renxntvs will be given to 
readers who sends in what the Editor considers 


than by first on 
one sentence ma: 


if competitors 


_oearee, which must be addressed 
sitor, Pearson's Weekly,: 
London, W.C., and sent so as to arrive not later 
tors ma} any number of attem but onl, 
4 be written posteard. The 


in the children’s 
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each of the twenty-five 


Henrietta Street, 
, June 23rd. Competi- 


hospitals ‘will be 
will write their attempts 
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Juwe 28, 1901. 


No, J., there is no 
States. N 
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for the birthday party need only specif: 
their natal days; we will do the Fest” Tet 
example, i rown sends ue for £3 
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to the Hon. Secretary, Fausu 

carson , Henrietta Street, London, 
collecting forms can be obtained. 

session lal ie 


$2,000 Imsurance, 


485 Claims al: paid, including one of £2,000 
and one of £1,000. 
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is the time to buy 2a 


~GRAMOPHONE. 


, This scientific sound reproducing instrument made only by the GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER Ltd., has reached the height of perfection, and the 
actual voices of the greatest singers of the age are given with all the beauty and charm of their marvellous execution. 


| 
{ 
| ee 
° I is 
M adame MELB A writes: fot the records, and find them really wonderful repro 
S99 SSS 
t 


my singing. My friends who have heard them are simpl 
delighted with them.” a 
This testimony by the world’s Greatest Prima Donna is sufficient alone to establish the posttion of the Gramophone for ever. 


SS 


, The GRAMOPHONE is heard to its greatest advantage when played in the cool of the evening baile the trees or by the river. The music of the 
' World’s best Bands: sounds to perfection. The beautiful tones and marvellous execution of such violinists as Kubelik, Joachim, Kreisler, and 
| Marie Hall, float across the water in an enchanting manner. The perfect voices of such artistes as Calvé, Suzanne Adams, or Edward Lloyd, 
| Ben Te ee: Plunket areas, John Harrison invariably create a sensation ; in fact, no home in the present day is complete without a 
| GRAMOPHONE. 


Oak Table Ou a 


Strong Oak Tuble, fitted with extension ar m, 
42 inch Brass Horn, and Concert or 
Exhibition Sound Box, but 
without Gramophone, 


£4 IOs. 


Any of our G hones can be used with this. 


THIS STYLE 
IS: ESPECIALLY 
SUITABLE FOR 
THE GARDEN. 


Price List of Gramophones, Price List of Records. 
Ho. 3 Style, , . . . 828 2 8. 4. 
No, 4 Style . ° . e ° 440 Vinoh . e . e e e 0326 
peta gpterny Fa ’ ° . bn > io, . ° . e e < 080 
en with Tapered Sound arm 8 ® a2 o . . ° e ry of7€8e 
triple sean "te. ao. is 39 ° 20 ,, Ber Label e . 010 oO 
Oak Pedestal Stylo ° e A - 14600 Special “ famagno” e . 100. 
De Luze-@tle «ew Cle ll wt RK OO Special “ Melba” . @ ‘ z1io 
Send posteard—the resul interest . will send Cataloruen of Goss Pore and ogorils and the name and address of the nearest dealer in our Gramophones, 
Gramophone Records, and geatin ' Needles, wuld wad in ee ea trade-mark Roeerdcy” “His Master’s Voice,” on the lid. ao other needles showid over 


be used for =o Goumepbone Henecde 


| THE GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER LTD. 


a1 CITY ROAD, LONDON E.C. 


And ” Berlin, Hanover, Parle, Vienna, St, Petersburg, Brussele, Amsterdam, Milan, Lishon, Sydney, 
| _, Oaloutta, Barcetons, and 7 Shortmarket Street, Gane Town. 


_ Mi Common'cations respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Deoartmant. “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.0, 
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DOIDAOOODOOOOOOOOOODOOO OOOO) COO OOOUOOQOOS 


never know your luck. Doubtless this is well. The glorious uncertainty of fortune 
is a fine stimulant, and hope can never die. . How many despondent men and women 
have been encouraged by the reminder, “Cheer up! Try again! You never know 
your luck!” To the countless martyrs to biliousness, sick headache, nervous prostraticn, 
constipation, indigestion, and other painful forms of stomachic trouble, who 


NEVER 


H |. ™ really taste the simple pleasure of living, words like these should appeal with peculiar 
if 3% force. Such unfortunate sufferers need only try their luck with BEECHAM'S 
| PILLS to be speedily convinged that the tide has turned in their favour, and good 
‘> health may easily be’ won. No other medicine exercises a more marked control over 
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. e the diseases mentioned, nor exhibits curative effects so invariably to be relied upon. 
7 = 2 Thousands of peeple | Liat > 

4 : 7 . . y “te Rin 
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7 MS . s) by old experience that these deservedly famous pills are a blessing in the household 
| © and in every country of the world. They are good alike for man, woman, and child 
I | ) if taken according to the directions. They are pre-eminently a family medicine, a 


4 remedy to have by one in readiness for every occasion where need arisés, ‘And there 
; a is yet another point in this connection that you should mark on the tablets of 
og YOUR. 

© memory. BEECHAM'S PILLS, in addition to their acknowledged value in Liver, 


oO 


Kidney, and Stomach disorders, have a specially - beneficial effect in such ailments as 
| \ are peculiar to women, many of whom éndure needless pain and ill health through 
WY | @ ignorance of this important fact.. All things considered, then, it may be asserted that, for 
| ; @ either sex, Good Health is more a question of BEECHAN’S PILLS than of mere 
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. AS LOOOOODOCE . , ¢ 
Wt Oommuniaationn repating hivrtivants shoul bo sont eet Offene, HENRIETTA BTREET; LONDON, W 8 
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